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Whether you are transferring materials be- 
tween departments, setting up jobs on machine 
tools or unloading cars, “ACCO” chains will 
prove trustworthy assistants. 


They are carefully manufactured and 
proof-tested. The reserve strength in 
“ACCO” chain acts as a confidence builder, 
shop schedule booster—and creates that com- 
fortable feeling of safety and resulting efh- 
ciency wherever “ACCO” chain is used in 
railway service. 
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Make It a Real Fight 


HERE IS GOING to be the biggest fight in history over the 
T railroad question in 1923-1924, unless all signs fail. 
The railroads are not going to lose this fight by defaulting. 
We feared until a short time ago that they were, but a great 
awakening is taking place among railway officers. They are 
awakening to a realization of the fact that it is just as much 
their duty to defend railway properties from unjust attacks 
as it is to operate them. They are also awakening to a 
realization of the fact that it will do little good to operate 
the properties efficiently as long as public sentiment and 
government regulation are such that efficient operation fails 
to produce reasonable profits. 

Not all railway officers have become aroused as they should 
be regarding the situation, but there recently has been a 
marked increase in the number who have been publicly 
answering misrepresentations of their own properties and of 
the railways as a whole. President Storey of the Santa Fe 
recently has not only made vigorous and effective replies to 
misrepresentations emanating from Senator Capper of Kan- 
sas and Clyde M. Reed, chairman of the Public Utilities 
Commission of that state, but has been publishing a series 
of advertisements in newspapers along the Santa Fe giving 
its patrons the facts regarding controverted points. S. M. 
Felton, who is chairman of the Western Railways’ Committee 
on Public Relations, has sent open letters to Senator-elect 
Shipstead of Minnesota and Senator Brookhart which have 
seriously damaged the reputations of these “progressive” 
statesmen for either intelligence or veracity. Charles H. 
Markham, president of the Illinois Central, a veteran in 
public relations work, has published a letter to Dante M. 
Pierce, publisher of the Iowa Homestead, refuting misrepre- 
sentations published by Mr. Pierce in his paper. H. E. 
Byram, president of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, has 
made a public reply to bitter, unfair and almost entirely 
baseless attacks made upon the railways by Governor Mc- 
Master of South Dakota in his message to the legislature. 

A committee of the American Railway Association has 
made a report to the Coal Commission, which meets squarely 
the claim of the coal operators that the frequent menace of 
coal shortages has been due mainly to “car shortage,” and 

ws that over-development of the mines and frequent labor 
ticubles have been much more important causes of the coun- 

‘’s coal troubles than car shortage. Other committees of 

American Railway Association have prepared and made 

report which is a powerful and convincing defense of the 
rvilways’ method of acquiring and distributing cars against 

‘tacks made upon it under the leadership of S. Davies 
Warfield, president of the National Association of Railway 
~ curity Owners. 


Many other cases in which railway officers or committees 
have delivered addresses, written letters or prepared reports 
in reply to unjust attacks might be cited. The attention these 
things have been given by the press has shown that the 
complaint sometimes made that the newspapers will not print 
the railways’ side of controversies affecting them is baseless. 
Most newspapers are willing to give space to all sides in 
every controversy of public importance if given material in 
a form that will make it of interest to their readers. 

The railway problem is now and has been for years a 
problem the existence of which has been due chiefly to public 
opinion. This public opinion has been created partly by 
mistakes and abuses in railroad management, but chiefly by 
exaggerations of these mistakes and abuses by politicians or 
labor leaders with an ax to grind, and by gross misrepre- 
sentations emanating from the same sources. The railroad 
problem can never be solved until an intelligent and fair 
public opinion regarding railway matters is created. No such 
public opinion will ever be created until railway officers, from 
the highest to the lowest, assume responsibility for public 
opinion regarding railway matters in their own territories. 
The officers of each railway must assume responsibility for 
its successful management. It is just as much a part of 
management to help create sentiment among the public and 
employees that will make it possible adequately to develop 
a railway and to operate it efficiently as it is to carry on 
efficiently the work of development and operation. It is as 
idle and futile to complain about public sentiment and then 
do little or nothing to improve it as it would be to complain 
about conditions that cause accidents and then do nothing 
to try to remedy those conditions. Public sentiment is what 
it is made. As long as any railway lets its enemies do all 
the work of making public sentiment regarding it, the senti- 
ment regarding it will be bad. 

The excuse often given by railway officers for doing little 
or no work to improve public sentiment is that they have 
not time. This means, in effect, that they are busy in the 
performance of what they regard as their regular duties, and 
in consequence have little or no time to devote to the most 
important problem that confronts the railroads of the United 
States. A concern whose officers have little or no time to 
devote to the most important problem of that business is 
pretty sure in the long run to come to grief even though it 
may seem now to be progressing and prospering. If the pres- 
ent officers of a railway have no time, or not enough time, 
to give to the work of improving its relations with the public, 
this is proof that that railway is under-officered and needs 
to increase its official staff so that it will have men of ability 

and energy who can do effective public relations work. Fur- 
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thermore, big and high-salaried men should be placed in 
charge of it on the individual railways. It is work that, to 
be well done, requires as much knowledge and ability as the 
work of the general counsel, the vice-president in c irge of 
operation or the vice-president in charge of traffic. Too 
many railway managements, when they decide that public 
relations work needs to be done, hire a man at a small salary, 
place at his disposal a pitifully meagre appropriation and 
are then surprised because he does not make rapid progress 
in solving the most stupendous problem of the railroad 
industry. 

Most railway managements have been asleep regarding the 
problem of public relations. It does seem that the raucous 
outcries of the thousands of demagogues who have been 
shouting regarding the alleged iniquities of railroad manage- 
ment directly under their windows for years would have been 
sufficient to have awakened them long ago. The enemies of 
private ownership and management are determined to have 
a fight. They are publicly advocating confiscation of more 
than one-third of the value of the railways as determined by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and:by their propa- 
ganda are seeking not only the confiscation of railroad prop- 
erty, but to force the railroads into government ownership. 
Since they are determined to fight the railway question out, 
railway officers, railway security owners and other persons 
who desire to prevent confiscation and perpetuate private 
management should meet them squarely on their own ground 
and make the fight a real fight. 


In the Railway Age of January 27, attention was called to 
the unfortunate interference which second track construction 
imposes on train operation and it was 


The suggested that the completion of the 
Construction new work in short stretches that could 
Trainmaster _ be placed in service at the earliest pos- 


sible moment would greatly ameliorate 
this condition. Such measures, however, will not solve the 
problem entirely; there will be considerable periods in the 
course of all such construction work when the interference 
between the transportation and construction activities will be 
at its height, and when promise of relief in three or four 
weeks will not help to correct the immediate difficulty. Such 
conditions naturally lead to drastic action by the operating 
officers with the result that so many obstacles are placed in 
the way of the construction activities that the work will be 
seriously delayed. The situation is one clearly calling for a 
liaison officer—one who can “iron out” the conflicting in- 
terests of the operating and construction forces. On one 
road the requirement has been met by the appointment of a 
construction trainmaster, reporting to the construction en- 
gineer, yet responsible to the superintendent. Being an op- 
erating man by training, he has a thorough understanding of 
the requirements of revenue traffic and the standards of safe 
train operation. On the other hand, his daily contact with 
the construction engineer affords him an appreciation of that 
officer’s efforts toward the economical and expeditious con- 
duct of the improvement work. As he is directly responsible 
for the performance of the work trains he knows what each 
train is expected to accomplish and realizes how the work is 
delayed if the train cannot carry out the program prepared 
for it. His intimate knowledge of the changes in the physical 
characteristics of the line with the progress of construction 
wins him the confidence and co-operation of the dispatcher 
and also enables him to exercise intelligent supervision over 
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all train movements within the construction district. If th 
right man is selected for the position he can usually earn 
his salary many times over on his services to both the operat- 
ing and construction departments. 


One of the important problems constantly confronting rail 
road shop managements is whether to buy or make bolts, 
nuts, castings, springs, small forgings 


To Buy and literally hundreds of other parts 
or used in repairing cars and locomotives. 
Make? In many cases the option is offered of 


making these parts in local railroad 
shops or purchasing them from manufacturers. The choice 
depends on relative costs, and here again is illustrated the 
need of an accurate system for determining detailed shop 
costs promptly while it is news rather than history, as sug- 
gested in an editorial of that title last week. Shop executives 
should, on the basis of past experience, be able to predict costs 
in advance. They can then put a small fraction of an order 
for 1,000 two-inch nuts, for example, through the black- 
smith shop, check the actual with the estimated cost, and, if 
this figure is less than manufacturers’ quotations, take the 
rest of the nuts in the local shop with the knowledge that 
the railroad is saving money thereby. It has been said that 
railroads do not give sufficient consideration to overhead 
expenses, such as supervision, interest, depreciation, taxes, in- 
surance, etc., and therefore, get unduly low cost figures. 
Undoubtedly this is true to a degree, and in far too many 
cases railroads think they are saving money by manufactur- 
ing material in their own shops whereas they could buy it 
more cheaply. The above criticism does not apply to all 
roads, however, nor is there any basis in fact for the state- 


- ment that railroads should not make any material which 


they can buy. Some roads do take full account of overhead, 
and manufacture material of superior quality for less than 
it.could be purchased. Changing labor and material prices 
make it imperative that railroads continually check the 
costs of material which they make against what it could be 
purchased for in the open market. To this end simple, 
reliable cost systems are essential and the subject of shop cost 
determination is of sufficient importance to warrant the 
careful attention of mechanical department officers. 


In spite of the fact that the car shortage is only a fraction of 
that of last fall, the demand is still in excess of the supply, 
which is another way of saying that 
there still exists a shortage of trans- 
portation facilities. Under these con- 
ditions; and with the outlook for con- 
tinued heavy business, local operating 
officers may well study their operations to satisfy themselves 
that no unnecessary work is being done and that the work of 
every employee is a direct contribution to the production 
of transportation, for every operation done unnecessaril) 


Cutting 
Out 
Lost Motion 


takes men and equipment away from other duties awaiting 


attention. Few phases of railway operation offer greate: 
opportunity for the elimination of duplication of effort and 
lost motion than the classification of cars. The repeated 
classification of cars in one terminal after another delays 
the movement of those cars from six to 12 hours at each yard 
thereby delaying their release for further loading to this ex 
tent. Furthermore, these cars occupy much needed trac! 
room while standing in yards. Repeated and unnecessar 
classification also requires an increased number of crews an 
locomotives in switching service. The importance of thi 
latter item is indicated by the fact that the number of switc 
engine hours saved on the Baltimore & Ohio in Novembe 
1922, when this plan was in effect over the entire system, 
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compared with November, 1920, prior to its installation, was 
over 25,000, while on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy it 
is estimated that the “main tracker” plan has reduced the 
amber of switch engine shifts by more than 50. The rail- 
ways can secure increased capacity by making additions to 
their plant. They can also increase their capacity by increas- 
ing the intensity with which their existing facilities are used. 
This latter alternative is the more desirable because it in- 
_yolves the elimination of waste and avoids the expenditure 
of new money. 


oe 


The discussion at the annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, to be held in New York on 
May 7-10, will be centered around two 
subjects, one of which is ‘American 
transportation in all its phases.” Those 
who have at heart the best interests of 
the railroads may congratulate them- 
selves upon the foresight of the officers of the chamber in mak- 
ing this selection of a subject. The fact must be recognized 
that certain phases of the Transportation Act are unpopular. 
Unfortunately, however, those who are most vigorous in 
attacking the act and are most anxious to change it have 
substitute measures to offer which embody all the pseudo- 
economic notions which political expediency rather than 
careful thought and study has led them to champion. The 
time has come for friends of the railroads to take aggressive 
rather than purely defensive action. The program of the 
new senator from Iowa and his collaborators must be met by 
something equally positive. Steps aie being taken to bring 
such a program into being. In our issue of February 3 we 
mentioned the meeting at the office of Julius H. Barnes, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
at which it was decided to name a committee to study and 
report on a constructive national transportation program. 
The movement for a national transportation institute, if suc- 
cessful, will probably result in more intelligent, study of the 
problem. The decision of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States to devote four general sessions at its annual 
meeting this year to transportation should contribute further 
toward this desired objective. 


Interest in 
the Railroad 
Problem 


Load Cars Heavily and Ship Now 


T= BEST ADVICE that can be given to shippers who will 
have freight to ship within the next few months and who 
can ship it now is: “Load cars heavily and ship now.” 

Since the middle of October freight car loadings have been 
larger than ever before in the same period. The most sig- 
nificant comparison which can be made is between car load- 
ings in January, 1920, and January, 1923. In the months of 
November and December, 1919, there was an eight-weeks’ 
oal strike. In consequence the demands made upon the rail- 
ways in January, 1920, were abnormally large and the busi- 
uess handled far exceeded all previous records. In the three 
veeks ended on January 29, 1920, the total number of cars 
loaded with freight was 2,448,722. In the corresponding 
hree weeks of January, 1923, the number of cars loaded with 
‘reight was 2,609,993, an increase over 1920 of over six 
er cent. 

While the amount of business which has been handled 
vithin the last three months has been unprecedented, the 
car shortage” has been constantly declining. The net short- 
ge in the week ended October 31 was 175,523 cars, while 
he net shortage in the week ended January 26 was only 
‘6,269 cars. The net shortage is arrived at by subtracting 
ne numbey of surplus cars reported in some parts of the 
uuntry from the number that were ordered but could not be 
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supplied in other parts of the country. The gross shortage 
reported on January 22 was 72,754, while the surplus cars 
reported in different parts of the country numbered 26,485. 

These figures indicate that the railways could now handle 
more freight than they do, and there is no question that 
they could if cars were loaded heavier. But it would be a 
capital mistake for the shippers of the country to assume 
because the car shortage has been declining that the shortage 
of transportation will soon be remedied. The chances are 
that within a few months it will increase. The season we 
are now in is usually, in each year, the season of smallest 
freight business. Freight business usually begins to increase 
in March and continues to increase from then on. When all 
the facts are known it may be found that the railways han- 
dled more freight in January, 1923, than they ever before 
handled even in March. In past years when business has 
been so large as to cause a car shortage all winter, it usually 
has increased so much in the spring as to cause an increase 
in the car shortage. 

The best way to insure that the shortage of transportation 
will not greatly increase later in 1923 will be for all shippers 
to ship as early as possible and for the shippers to co-operate 
with the railways in making the most efficient possible use 
of cars. Never in history did all signs more perfectly agree 
in indicating heavy demands for months to come upon the 
freight moving facilities of the railways than they do now. 
Most shippers know that there has been relatively little in- 
crease in the capacity of the railways for years, and therefore 
they should know that in their own interest they should co- 
operate with them by loading heavily and shipping now. 


Commission as Well as Railways 


Should Observe the Law 


HE ORDER ISSUED by the Interstate Commerce Commission 

requiring the railways to issue interchangeable mileage 
tickets manifests a zeal on the part of the commission for 
giving effect to a relatively unimportant provision of the 
Interstate Commerce Act which far exceeds the zeal shown 
by the commission for giving effect to certain vastly more 
important provisions of that act. 

An amendment to the law which went into effect on Au- 
gust 18, 1922, directed the commission to require the railways 
to issue interchangeable mileage or script coupon tickets “at 
just and reasonable rates good for passenger travel upon 
passenger trains of all carriers subject to this act.” It was 
authorized, however, to exempt any carriers that it believed 
entitled to exemption. Various arguments in favor of the 
order requiring the issuance of interchangeable mileage tickets 
at reduced rates were advanced in the hearings upon this 
subject. Almost all these arguments were dismissed as with- 
out sufficient foundation. 

In the majority opinion, which was delivered by Chairman 
Meyer, the commission held that passenger service is not 
producing an undue proportion of revenue, the operating 
ratio in 1921 for this class of service being 85.24 per cent 
as compared with 81.79 per cent for freight service. “The 
record does not support the statement,” the commission found, 
“that the falling off in revenue passenger miles during 1921 
and the first six months of 1922 was due chiefly to the high 
level of passenger fares.” The theory was advanced that 
interchangeable mileage tickets at reduced rates should be 
sold to passengers traveling more than the ordinary traveler 
upon the same wholesale principle that causes lower rates to 
be made on carload than on less than carload freight. “It 
will be found upon examination,” said the commission, “that 
there is no true analogy between the carload rate and the 
interchangeable script ticket.” It was claimed that the is- 








suance of interchangeable mileage tickets would stimulate 
travel to such an extent as to cause an increase in the total 
earnings of the carriers which would enable them to earn 
more net money in spite of the reduction in rates. “The 
evidence neither proves the affirmative nor the .negative,” 
said the majority opinion, “of the question whether the 
mileage book used in the past stimulated travel and whether 
reductions in fares increased the number of revenue passenger 
miles.” 

The commission apparently based its order for inter- 
changeable mileage tickets almost solely upon the ground 
that Congress, in passing the provision regarding inter- 
changeable mileage tickets, plainly intended the commission 
should require them to be issued, and at reduced rates. There 
can be little serious question that the commission’s inter- 
pretation of the intention of Congress is sound. But, as 
Commissioner Daniels said in his dissenting opinion, an 
order requiring the issuance of interchangeable mileage 
tickets at a reduction of ten per cent would have as clearly 
given effect to the intention of Congress as does the order 
actually issued requiring a reduction of 20 per cent. The 
law says that these tickets shall be required to be issued 
“at just and reasonable rates,” and under the findings of 
fact made in the majority opinion a reduction of 20 per cent 
seems unjust and unreasonable and to work an unfair dis- 


crimination in favor of the limited class of persons who wd 
i 


find it practicable to use the interchangeable mileage tick 

The question whether a 10 or a 20 per cent reduction 
would most precisely give effect to the intention of Congress 
is not, however, the most important question raised by this 
decision. The law, as we have already intimated, contains 
other much more important provisions which set forth much 
more plainly what Congress intended the commission to do 
than does this provision regarding interchangeable mileage 
tickets. The law very specifically directs that the commission 
shall from time to time determine what will be a fair return 
for the railways to earn on their valuation, and shall fix 
rates which, under honest, economical and efficient manage- 
ment, will enable the railways to earn this “fair return.” 
The commission, acting under these provisions, held in 1920 
that it would be fair for rates to be fixed which would enable 
the railways to earn an average return of six per cent. Again, 
less than a year ago, the commission held that it would be 
fair to fix rates which would enable the railways to earn an 
average return of 534 per cent. 

The Transportation Act has now been in effect almost 
three years. Never in a single month of this time have the 
railways earned net return at an annual rate as high as the 
commission itself has held it would be fair, and in the 
public interest, for them to earn. Nevertheless, the commis- 
sion during this time has made reductions of freight rates 
which, on the basis of present traffic, have reduced the earn- 
ings of the railways approximately 500 million dollars a 
year. And now, in this interchangeable mileage ticket case, 
it has ordered a reduction in passenger rates which, on the 
basis of present business, will reduce passenger earnings 
about 60 million dollars a year. As Commissioner Daniels 
points out, it would require an increase of approximately 
300 million dollars annually in passenger revenue to offset 
the effect upon the net return of the railways of this reduction 
in passenger rates. 

Nobody should criticize the commission for carrying out 
conscientiously and in the exercise of its best judgment the 
interchangeable mileage ticket provision or any other provi- 
sion of the law. But upon what theory of fairness, and under 
what interpretation of the law, does the commission display 
such meticulous zeal in carrying out the interchangeable 
mileage ticket provision, and then, month after month and 
even year after year, so regulate rates as to fail to give effect 
to the provisions of the law which require it to let the rail- 
ways earn a fair return, having due regard to the need of the 
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country for adequate increase of its transportation faciliti: 
The rate-making provisions of the Transportation Act pv 
upon the managers of the railways the responsibility of ope 
ating their properties honestly, economically and efficient! 
They put just as squarely upon the commission the duty a1 
responsibility, if the railways are thus operated, of so fixi 
rates that the railways shall be able to earn a fair retur 
They do not mean, and no one claims they mean, that tl 
railways shall be allowed to earn a fair return at all times, 
and nobody criticizes the commission because the rates fixed 
by it did not yield a fair return in 1921, a year of profoun 
depression. But the plain intention of the law was that o1 
the average, in bad years and in good, the rates should b 
such as to enable the railways to earn on an average a fai! 
return. It meant, to be specific, that if in the years 192 
and 1922 the railways earned an average return of only 3.75 
per ‘cent, as they actually did, then in subsequent years, if 
business were normal, they should be allowed to earn a net 
return sufficiently increased to make the average return 
earned during periods of both bad and good business a 
“fair return.” The law did not intend that the commission 
should fix a “fair return” which should be applied as a 
maximum, because, of course, if this were done the railways 
in most years would be restricted to less than a “fair return” 


which would defeat the plain purpose of the law. And yet, 


by constantly cutting down the rates as the commission has 
been doing for over a year, it is constantly postponing the 
time when the railways will be able to begin to earn a fair 
return, thereby defeating the plain purpose of the law. 

The situation presented is a truly remarkable one. The 
commission is a body which was created to see that all pro- 
visions of the Interstate Commerce Act are carried out. The 
law imposes certain duties upon the railways and certain 
other duties upon the commission. The commission is con- 
stantly, and very properly, engaged in checking up the rail- 
ways and even instituting proceedings against them, to compel 
them to obey the law, not merely in spirit, but to the letter. 
At the very same time the commission itself is month by 
month disregarding the duty plainly imposed on it by the 
very same law. That some members of the commission rec- 
ognize this fact is indicated by the dissenting opinions filed 
by them in the interchangeable mileage ticket case. Surely 
it is not asking too much to ask that a government body 
created to administer a law shall perform the duties that law 
imposes upon it at least as well as it requires that others 
shall perform the duties that the law imposes upon them. 


The Cost of Hauling Dead Weight 


N ESTIMATING ‘THE COST of railroad operation, one of the 

questions that often arises is the cost of hauling additional 
weight, either in the car itself or in the lading. Sometimes 
the assumption is made that the cost increases in proportion 
to the traffic and the figure for the average actual expenses 
per ton-mile is used. This would seem to be incorrect, be- 
cause there are practically no expenses that increase in greater 
proportion than the increase in tonnage and there are many 
which do not vary, regardless of the amount of increase. If 
an attempt is made to approach the problem from the other 
viewpoint and determine the extent to which each of the 
operating expense accounts is affected by a change in ton- 
nage, it becomes apparent that much of the data required to 
prepare an estimate in this way is not available. 

Another method of determining the cost of hauling addi- 
tional weight is from the relation between fluctuations in 
traffic and changes in operating expenses. It has the advan- 
tage of being applicable without the compilation of any addi- 
tional statistics. As a typical example, the following results 
for the Class I railways for the year 1920 may be cited. In 
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that vear the operating expenses apportioned to freight serv- 
ice amounted to 0.478 cents per gross ton-mile, excluding 
locomotive and tender. A study of traffic fluctuations and 
operating expenses published on page 11 of the Railway Age 
of July 1, 1922, showed that the per cent of increase or de- 
crease in expenses is usually about one-half per cent of 
increase or decrease in traffic. On this basis the cost of 
hauling an additional ton-mile would be 0.239 cents. Apply- 
ing this to the average freight car with an annual mileage 
of 9,900, the cost of hauling one ton of additional weight in 
the car structure would be $23.66. 

All the figures given above would, of course, be subject 
to fluctuation, depending upon conditions on the individual 
railroads. This basis of compilation is not wholly satis- 
factory, because some of the expenses which increase with an 
increase in traffic would not be affected by the mere addition 
of dead weight. Furthermore, there is usually a tendency 
to curtail maintenance expenditures when traffic is light and 
this would probably affect the ratio to some extent. In spite 
of its manifest shortcomings, the analysis should bring out 
some interesting points regarding the cost of handling excess 
weight. The question deserves careful study, especially at 
this time, when there is active agitation in favor of reducing 


_ the weight of freight cars, and misleading statements are 


being circulated in an effort to prove that the present type 
of railroad equipment is too heavy to be economical. 


The Departure Yard 


1 fon CONVENTIONAL DESIGN of hump classification yard, 
as it has been developed in America, provides for in- 
dependent groups of receiving, classification and departure 
tracks. However, yards are not infrequently constructed in 
which a single grid of tracks beyond the hump serves the 
dual purpose of a classification and departure yard. 

The considerations determining under what circumstances 
this practice is justified were reviewed by the Committee on 
Yards and Terminals of the American Railway Engineering 
Association in its report for 1922. According to the com- 
mittee, the combined yard is justified if the length and num- 
ber of the tracks is sufficient to permit its use as a departure 
yard without materially interfering with the sorting opera- 
tions. If, however, the volume of traffic is such as to require 
the use of the maximum economical classification yard or 
when the tracks in the yard are too short to accommodate a 
full train and cannot readily be extended, .a separate de- 
parture yard with tracks of adequate length is of considerable 
advantage. Attention is called to the fact that the departure 
yard also affords opportunity for a certain amount of addi- 
tional sorting of cars by flat switching. 

The uncertainty as to future requirements, and the desir- 
ability of withholding the full development of the yard plan 
until some future time, often makes it difficult to carry out 
the complete design of the yard at the time of initial con- 
struction. Therefore, it is not always easy to determine at 
once whether a separate departure yard is necessary. 

The manner in which this problem can be met without 
attempting an immediate decision is illustrated in the de- 
scription of the new yard of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
at Denison, Tex., described elsewhere in this issue. This 
terminal has been constructed with combined classification 
and departure yards but with adequate space available at 
each end of the yard for the addition of departure or forward- 
ing tracks so that they may be added whenever operating 
conditions or increased traffic may indicate that they are 
necessary. Another advantage of this procedure is that it 
permits of a more ready modification of the yard in the event 
that increased train loading should point to the need of longer 
classification tracks. 
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Is the Commission Consistent? 


ERY INTERESTING, indeed, is the refusal of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to allow the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois to use train control as it is at present installed on 
its lines. The C. & E. I. petitioned the commission for a 
modification, insofar as it was concerned, of the commission’s 
original train control order, asking that it be permitted to 
use the device with the permissive feature as developed by 
it over a period of nine years’ actual operation. The petition 
was denied on January 30. 

The C. & E. I. has been the pioneer railroad in develop- 
ing and applying automatic train control on an extensive 
scale. A modest installation was made at first, and this was 
extended until the entire division between Dolton, Ill., and 
Danville, 107.2 miles, was equipped. Passenger and freight 
trains have been operated regularly under a train control 
system with the permissive feature throughout this entire ter- 
ritory for 8 years or for 724 years prior to the issuance of 
the order by the commission requiring this railroad and 48 
others to make such installations. The territory for this road 
specified in the commission’s order of June 13, 1922, is that 
which already has been equipped for the length of time 
mentioned above. 

After its years of experience, the management of this road 
has believed that the greatest safety consistent with necessary 
flexibility of operation is to be obtained through the use of 
the permissive feature. It can show a record of safe operation 
to support this belief. The commission, in refusing the rail- 
road the use of the permissive feature, introduces a condition 
which will slow up train operation unless some form of speed 
control is resorted to. Speed control, although it may be a 
necessary adjunct on some roads in dense traffic territory, 
has not as yet proved itself under varied enough operating 
conditions and for a long enough period of time definitely 
to determine what can be expected of it. 

It was the showing made on the C. & E. I., the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific that afforded 
the commission grounds on which to base its sweeping order 
of June 13 last, and the commission in its reports has often 
referred to the use being made of train control on these roads. 
In support of its stand the commission in its tentative order 
of January 10, 1922, said that “record has been kept by our 
Bureau of Safety of service operations on portions of the 
lines of the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific and the Chicago & Eastern Illinois railroad compa- 
nies equipped with different automatic train stop and train 
control devices, each of which shows a high degree of effi- 
ciency.” The C. & E. I., through the initiative and courage 
of W. J. Jackson, its president, voluntarily installed and 
developed train control as it is in service today on this rail- 
road, and extended its use over an entire engine division 
before a train control order was even considered or thought 
likely to be issued, and certainly the road had reason to 
expect that the commission would take this into consideration 
and would rule on the basis of its actual service record. If 
for no other reason, one installation of this character at least 
should be in service to afford a basis of comparison with 
different systems installed on other railways. ) 

The commission’s refusal to allow the C. & E. I. to con- 


‘tinue in use the permissive feature appears arbitrary and 


indefensible. The installations to be made are nothing but 
large scale test installations at the outset. The only justi- 
fication for requiring the use of any safety device, except 
for purely testing purposes, is that it has prevented accidents 
over a reasonable period without interfering with practical 
operation, and yet the commission in this case refuses to 
allow further testing of a method of operation which already 
has been successfully used for years. This attitude indicates 
that the commission relies more on its own theoretical deduc- 








tions than on the results of actual experience, or that it has 
been influenced by considerations that have not been made 
public. 


The Interest of the 
Engineer in Tie Purchases 


N° SINGLE ITEM of material expense in the maintenance 

of the fixed railway properties approaches the magni- 
tude of that incurred in the purchase of ties, yet many en- 
gineering officers are content to leave the selection of the ties 
almost entirely to their purchasing departments with little or 
no participation in the determination of the quality to be 
specified or in the inspection to see that this quality is 
obtained. Engineers have long taken a keen interest in the 
preparation of uniform specifications for rails and in the 
enforcement of thorough inspection. They insist that other 
materials furnished them must comply with recognized stand- 
ards, yet the expenditure for none of these items constitutes 
more than a fraction of the outlay for ties. 

In former years when adequate supplies of timber to afford 
ties of proper size and quality were available over large areas 
this attitude may have been natural, but as these forests have 
been cut away it has been necessary to resort to woods here- 
tofore considered unfit for ties. There has also developed 
the tendency to make smaller trees into ties, with the result, 
of course, of producing smaller ties. These changes in both 
size and quality, combined with the opportunity for a greater 
range in selection made possible by the rapid increase in 
wood preservation, makes it necessary for the selection of 
ties to be studied more closely from the standpoint of their 
service in track by those who use them. The problem has 
become more than that of the purchase of a certain number 
of sticks of timber; it has become one of scientific determina- 
tion of the relative values of the different kinds of wood and 
sizes of ties, treated and untreated, based on their life under 
various conditions of service. This necessarily demands the 
fullest co-operation between the maintenance and purchasing 
oo.cers to secure the most economical tie, market and other 
conditions considered. Until maintenance and purchasing 
officers alike awake to the full realization of the fact that 
the buying of ties is more than a problem of negotiation, im- 
portant as that is, the best interests of the roads will not be 
served. 


New Books 


Manual of the American Railway Engineering Association—1,004 
pages, illustrated, 6 in. by 9 in. Bound in paper, cloth or 
leather. Published by the association, E. H. Fritch, secretary, 
431 South Dearborn street, Chicago. 


This is the fifth edition, extensively revised and enlarged, 
of the manual of standard recommended practices of the 
association, prepared by the various standing committees and 
adopted from time to time at the conventions of the associa- 
tion held annually in Chicago. The present volume is dated 
1921, indicating that it is up to date for matters adopted by 
the association up to and including the convention of that 
year. 

Some idea of the progress being made by the association 
is indicated by the growth of the manual. Thus, the 1911 
edition contained 477 pages; that for 1915, 680 pages, and 
the present volume, 1,004 pages. However, the use of India 
paper in the present edition has served to cut down the size 
of the latest book. 

Material in the manual may be subdivided into several 
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classifications as follows: Specifications for workma ship 
and material; standard practice in inspection, workma ‘hip 


and conduct of routine maintenance-of-way and engineering 
activities on the railroads; standard designs of various tracks 
roadway structures, equipment, tools, etc.; miscellaneous data 
of value in engineering work. Much of the material con. 
tained in this manual has become general usage or has seen 
application in somewhat modified form, not only in this 
country and Canada but also in other parts of the world 
as well. 


Hendricks’ Commercial Register of the United States. 2323 pages. 
11% in. by 8 in, Cloth. Published by the S. E. Hendricks 
Company, Inc., New York. 


This is the thirty-first annual edition of this standard ref- 
erence work for buyers and sellers. It is an index to the 
firms manufacturing, dealing in and consuming electrical 
goods, machinery, hardware, minerals, chemicals, etc. The 
material is well arranged and classified on several different 
bases making for easy and rapid reference. The book serves 
as a handy guide for the purchaser of materials as well as 
the manufacturer or the distributor. 


Proceedings of the International Railway Fuel Association, 1922, 
352 pages, 6 in. by 9 in. Bound in leather. J. G. Crawford, 
Secretary, 702 East 51st street, Chicago. 


The proceedings of the fourteenth annual convention of the 
International Railway Fuel Association which was held in 
Chicago, May 22 to 25 inclusive, 1922, contains much of 
permanent value. Among the many committee reports which 
were presented and discussed the following were the most 
important: Locomotive Feed Water Heaters. Front Ends, 
Grates, and Ashpans; Firing Practice, and Coal Storage. 
Many able individual papers were also presented. Among 
these may be mentioned the following: Effect of Tonnage 
Rating and Speed on Fuel Consumption, J. E. Davenport; 
Firing Oil-Burning Locomotives, E. H. Baker; Educational 
Work in Fuel Economy, D. C. Buell; Locomotive Fuel— 
The Life Blood of Transportation, G. M. Basford; Effect 
of Circulation on Locomotive Boiler Efficiency, F. G. Lister, 
and Colloidal Fuel, L. D. Bates. Fuel conservation questions 
from many angles formed the subject of other addresses and 
discussions. 


IN THE FEDERAL CourT at St. Louis an order has been issued 
looking to the settlement of the controversy concerning 
freight-rate divisions that figured in the litigation which cul- 
minated in the Supreme Court decision of 1914, holding the 
Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis to be a combina 
tion in restraint of trade. It is now held that the Terminal 
Association, and the railroads entering’ St. Louis from the 
east, have been in contempt since 1914. The United States 
Supreme Court in its decision of that year authorized th: 
existence of the Association only after the adjustment o! 
alleged unfair freight charges for the Mississippi river cross 
ing. The court now orders the eastern roads to refund to th« 
western lines certain crossing charges on westbound traffic 
which have accumulated since 1914. A special master has 
been appointed to determine the amount of the charges. It 
has been estimated that the payments will amount to $5,000, 
000. The complainants in the case were the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas, the St. Louis-San Francisco, the Missouri Pacific 
and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, and the defendants 
were the Baltimore & Ohio, the Chicago & Alton, the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, the Southern, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis and the Pennsylvania. The Chicago. 
Burlington & Quincy and the Wabash were classed as among 
both plaintiffs and defendants. 
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‘The RatLway AGE welcomes letters from its readers and 
especially those containing constructive suggestions for im- 
provements in the railway field. Short letters—about 250 
words—are particularly appreciated. The editors do not 
hold themselves responsible for facts or opinions expressed. | 


An Old Question 


in a New Guise 


Battrmore, Md. 
To THE EDITOR: 


The deduction made by the ‘Traffic World,” that none 
trained in traffic are among the list of the 25 highest paid 
railway officials in the United States, leads one to make a 
further deduction from your statement (Railway Age, Janu- 
ary 13, 1923, page 172) that ten of these officials were col- 
lege trained (credit being given to a state normal school for 
one of this number). 

In view of the fact that eight of these gentlemen were 
trained in engineering and two in law, your statement that 
a college education is a material asset in the railroad busi- 
ness could well be qualified. Our great universities are not 
well represented by your list. ‘Harvard and Cornell are each 
represented by one only whose undergraduate days were spent 
there; there were none from Yale or Princeton. Mention of 
these four universities seems sufficient for example. The 
tabulation does not make an impelling appeal to the average 
college man for a railroad career. MARYLAND. 


Taxes for Motor Trucks 


CuatuamM, N. J. 
To THE EDITOR: 


Comparing the tax burden of the railroad with that of one 
of its competitors, the motor truck, it seems as though the 
latter were almost a tax joy-rider. Railroad property is taxed 
for highway improvement and every other improvement be- 
cause the taxing authorities can see the property; right-of- 
way, station buildings, grounds, etc. But the motor truck 
flits through on the public highway with no tangible invest- 
ment on which a tax could well be levied. The federal law 
lets the manufacturer of motor trucks off with a paltry tax 
of 3 per cent on sales, but at the same time taxes the manu- 
facturer of other motor cars at the rate of 5 per cent. Thus 
favored at the start, the motor truck proceeds to use up the 
roads; roads furnished by communities toward the support 
of whose government it pays little or nothing. 

Why cannot some scheme be devised through our taxing 
machinery to force the motor trucking industry to bear its 
share of the cost of building and repairing roads in propor- 
tion to the amount of the motor truck’s use of them? It 
ought not to be any more difficult to estimate the probable 
use of the roads by any particular car than it is to estimate 
the length of a human life. The life insurance business 
has been built up on guesses as to human longevity. Why 
not apply the same idea to taxing motor cars? It would be 
quite possible to estimate the life of a touring car, a roadster 
or a motor truck at the time it leaves the factory, and on that 
estimate, levy a tax on the manufacturer sufficient to pay 
for the probable use of the roads by that particular car. 
Thus in advance the money would be collected to supply the 
ar with a good road. Our recent education in various tax- 
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ing methods ought to make such an extension of the payment- 
at-the-source system of tax collection quite possible. 

As applied to motor trucks, such a tax, by increasing their 
price, would necessitate the investment of a somewhat greater 
capital by those engaging in the motor trucking business. To 
make a profit, therefore, rates for carrying goods would have 
to be charged high enough to cover this additional invest- 
ment. The increased investment and consequent increase 
of rates might also tend to put the motor truck more nearly 
on a level with its competitors in the transportation business 
who must pay for their road and their taxes, too. 

Necessarily, a tax of this kind should be federal, for the 
State in which the car was made very likely would not be 
the one in which it would be used. The money collected by 
the federal government from this tax could well be used in 
meeting the expense of administering the State-aid law for 
the building of our national highways. Thus it would be re- 
turned to the states in the form of better roads for the use 
of those paying the tax. GracE HAMBLEN. 


Tips on Salesmanship 
From a Railway Supplyman 


Scuenectapy, N. Y. 
To THE EpitTor: 


I am very much interested in the letter in your issue of 
January 20, signed by W. F. Cooper of the Southern Rail- 
way System, under the title of “Service Prerequisite to Sales- 
manship.” Mr. Cooper says that a salesman always adheres 
to the role of one offering something, and in most cases there 
is of necessity some argument both pro and con where a 
salesman is trying to make a sale. It would appear that as 
far as the railways are concerned, service and salesmanship 
are analogous in that salesmanship of the highest type re- 
quires service of the highest type. Salesmanship consists in 
more than offering some commodity for sale at a given price 
under certain terms. 

It has been the experience of the writer in developing 
railway sales in foreign territory that it is necessary for the 
representative of a commercial house, in order to be a good 
salesman, to lay particular stress on the service end of the 
business, and become acquainted with the rank and file of 
the railroad as far as possible—shop mechanics, foremen, 
department heads, superintendents of motive power, as well 
as purchasing agents. To do this, he must offer all of these 
men as far as possible, service of one kind or another. He 
must be in a position to explain the manufacturing details 
of his product, must also know how it should operate, help 
put it in operation, must know a little something of his 
competitors’ products, so that he may differentiate between 
the two; he must even go outside of his legitimate line of 
duty and obtain data which directly or indirectly may inter- 
est the person with whom he comes in contact. In other 
words, he must so present not only his arguments, but him- 
self as well, that the customer will be unconsciously favor- 
ably impressed, not only with the product but the personality 
of the salesman. This in itself is not enough. Spasmodic 
effort now and then will not bring the results desired, but 
the constant repetition of this service, offered regularly, will 
unconsciously influence the person interviewed to look for 
this sort of service from the salesman and depend upon it. 
Engineering advice is a vehicle of service that the salesman 
should be able to offer those who are not in a position to 
‘readily obtain it for themselves. 

Why would not the same principles apply to selling trans- 
portation? Transportation is a commodity; the salesmen are 
the employees who represent the railroads in direct contact 
with the public and the salesman who can impress the cus- 





tomer the most with the value of what he has to offer by the 
manner in which it is offered will make the greatest sales 
for his road. It makes little difference whether the railway 
employee offers transportation through the medium of a 
ticket office, or freight transportation through a local freight 
agent or personal assistance’ and attention in the passenger 
service. The opportunity is there for service and it is the 
very best medium for favorably impressing the traveler or 
shipper. 

There are, of course, many instances where neither service 
nor salesmanship will produce immediate returns in the 
form of freight shipments or passenger receipts but the same 
thing is true in commercial work. A certain amount of serv- 
ice, or propaganda, or advertising—call it what you will— 
is necessary to put the prospective client in a receptive mood 
to be sold. Having done that the actual selling of transpor- 
tation is not so very difficult and the customer is pretty apt 
to stay sold. However, as in commercial work, it is necessary 
to call again and again, keeping in the closest touch with his 
customer. To the mind of the writer, service and salesman- 
ship are so nearly alike that it would seem that the difference 
pointed out by Mr. Cooper hardly exists. 

G. L. WILDER, 


Railway Supply Specialist, International General Electric Company, Inc. 


More About Cross Ties 


Sprinc Vatiey, N. Y. 
To THE EpIrTor: 


It is a hopeful sign when a’ publication like the Railway 
Age directs attention, editorially, to the need of improvement 
in the methods of procuring railroad ties. That they could 
be, and should be, improved admits of no argument and, 
considering the magnitude of the expenditure involved and 
the opportunity for proportionate economy afforded by a revi- 
sion of present practices, there is every incentive to such 
action on the, part of railroad executives. Not only are large 
losses being incurred annually under existing methods but 
still greater future losses are being systematically engendered. 

The situation calls for concerted and harmonious action 
on the part of the railroads in the essential particulars which 
have a direct bearing on tie production. They must be will- 
ing to sink individual preferences and theories and, perhaps 
in some cases, forego fancied advantages in the interests of 
the common welfare, in which they also will participate ulti- 
mately. The outstanding lesson of all past experience has 
been the necessity for unanimity of effort to produce the most 
successful results and, in this instance, when so much de- 
pends upon uniformity of action, it would certainly be the 
part of wisdom to banish discordant and conflicting ideas 
and unite in practices which are endorsed by sound judgment 
and common sense. 

The first essential is the universal adoption by the rail- 
roads of a uniform standard specification, in conformity with 
which the ties must be produced. There are no serious diffi- 
culties to be overcome in this connection, and no excuse for 
delay. The American Railway Engineering Association has 
already adopted as its standard a very practical specification 
which is well calculated to meet all the actual requirements 
of any railroad for its cross ties. Its general adoption by 
the railroads would have an immediate and beneficial effect 
on tie production, as it would permit of their manufacture 
in advance of a definite contract of purchase and enable the 
producers to take full advantage of the most economical 
season of transportation, either by water or wagon, for that 
portion of their product which must utilize one, or both, of 
these means to reach the railroad and the consumer. Further, 
this specification has been prepared with the object of con- 
serving the timber supply by encouraging the complete util- 
ization of every tree that is cut and preventing waste in the 
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woods. All of these features have a direct bearing on the 
cost of production and permit of many economies that do not 
exist under the present use of diversified specifications by 
individual railroads, even though the differences between 
them are slight. 

The tie producers are fully alive to the benefits of uni- 
formity in this respect and, through their association, have 
adopted practically this same specification as their own stand- 
ard, and if the railroads themselves will do likewise one 
stumbling block in the path of economical tie production 
will be removed. 

The second step must be the uniform application of this 
specification by impartial inspectors to all ties that are pro- 
duced, and this can only be accomplished successfully by a 
centralized inspection agency or bureau, acting for all rail- 
roads. It will not do to leave this work to the local inspectors 
of the individual roads because there is too much diversity 
of opinion or judgment, and there are too many chances for 
careless or dishonest work, unless closely supervised by com- 
petent and disinterested authority. It would also be cheaper 
in the end and would ensure greater uniformity of quality 
and grade, if this work was entrusted to an inspection bureau 
maintained by the railroads, through the medium of the 
American Railroad Association, which should have its 
branches in every tie producing territory subject to a single 
and authoritative supervision, and which should inspect all 
ties shipped to any member of the association at a charge 
representing the actual average cost per tie of maintaining 
the organization. This would permit individual railroads to 
dispense with their present force of tie inspectors, the best 
of whom would be employed by the bureau, and would result 
in marked economy by eliminating losses through idle time 
and duplication of work and traveling expense, as well as 
by securing a better average quality of ties than is now being 
delivered for the prices paid. 

In the third place it would be found decidedly advan- 
tageous to the railroads, both in the aggregate cost of their 
supply and the quality of the ties produced, if they would 
abandon entirely the so-called “cost plus’? method of buying 
ties. The effects of this system are most pernicious on the 
tie industry as a whole and are demoralizing to both pro- 
ducers and consumers. It does not in reality provide ties 
any more cheaply for the railroads which follow the practice, 
but it does have the effect of increasing the costs and the 
difficulties of other producers in the regions where it is in 
vogue, to the detriment of themselves and their customers 
alike. 

Those who undertake to provide ties under such con- 
tracts have no incentive to restrain: the costs of production, 
and every incentive to lower the quality of the ties they buy 
or produce, and careful scrutiny of the operation of such 
contracts over a period of years will invariably show that 
the railroad has paid more in the aggregate and received a 
poorer grade of ties than would have been the case under 
ordinary methods. We need not concern ourselves with the 
losses incurred by those railroads which prefer to adhere to 
such methods but the prejudicial effects on the costs and 
quality of the ties supplied to other roads should merit the 
condemnation of the practice by the railroad world. 

There is no really sound reason why the railroads as a 
whole should not profit by the agencies which they have 
themselves created. The specifications referred to above have 
received the approval of the best railroad engineering talent 
and the adherence of the tie producers. The American Rail!- 
road Association embraces in its membership nearly ever) 
railroad in the country and the operation of a bureau of t 
inspection, under its auspices, would ensure not only : 
improvement in the average standard of quality but a redu 
tion in the aggregate cost of the work, while the uniform 
application of the specification requirements to all ties deliv- 
ered to members of the association would soon expose th 
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abolishment. na 
The way to do a thing is to DO it; and the time to do it 
is NOW. Gro. G. YEOMANS. 


“ 


Let 


s Have More Co-operation 
Between the Railroads 


CLEVELAND, Ohio. 
To THE EDITOR: 

In your issue of January 6 there appears an editorial on 
public opinion in the new year which calls attention to our 
duty to the public, but fails to mention the duty of the rail- 
roads to each other. In a great many cases the failure on 
the part of one railroad is the effect of bad results on a 
number of others, and this causes a general complaint from 
the public to whom we are appealing. A helpful hand 
extended in time of need will prevent many congestions that 
result in delay to shipments, unsatisfactory service and in- 
creased cost of operation, and lead to unnecessary expendi- 
tures for additional equipment and side tracks. 

It would be beneficial to the public and railroads if officers 
would take a broader view than is sometimes shown and 
forget their selfish, individual interests long enough to ana- 
lyze the general effect of a failure to give assistance to the 
other fellow when he needs it. A little extra effort or even 
a little extra expense, if it will open up the avenue for trans- 
portation, would be justified, for the reason that it would 
be the means of giving the public better service. It would 
often prevent serious interruption of transportation, would 
keep cars moving, clear yards and tracks and consequently 
reduce the cost to all concerned. It should be remembered 
that the failure on the part of one often means the failure 
of others. Therefore, it is to the interest of all to do every- 
thing within reason to prevent individual failures. While it 
is proper to call on shippers to co-operate, let us see if the 
railroads themselves cannot set an example. If this policy 
is carried out honestly and effectively it will be reflected in 
the service rendered and will place us in a much better 
position to appeal to the public. H. O. DuNELE, 


General Agent, Erie Railroad. 


Making Friends for 


the Railroads 


HaILeyviLte, Okla. 
To THE Eprror: 


The editorial on the above subject, which appeared in the 
Railway Age of December 23, 1922, covers a wide scope and 
contains valuable thoughts which are worthy of very careful 
consideration by every man connected with a railroad regard- 
less of his position. It has occurred to me, however, that 
the Editor would have been justified in adding just a few 
more words with a view to stimulating the employees in gen- 
eral. He says, “The future of the railways is in the hands 
of their officers; not merely the chairmen and presidents, 
but in the hands of their officers from the chairmen and 
presidents down to the trainmasters, road foremen of engines, 
trafiic solicitors and other subordinate officers.” 

Pad the words—and employees in general—been added 
to this sentence I believe it would have had just that more 
effect. It has often been said that regardless of the ability 
of 2 war captain he cannot do much toward winning a fight 
unicss he has the proper kind of lieutenants and men to 
assist him. So it is with the railroad game. An officer on 
a railroad will not get very far unless he has dependable 
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and who know that their efforts are appreciated. The more 
that the fact of the usefulness of the men in the rank and 
file is placed before them and they are shown an appreciation 
of their services and worth, just that much more will the 
returns to the railroad be. Every man on the railroad, no 
matter what his position may be, has a certain following 
among people who will buy transportation and he can make © 
friends for the’ road and will do it if he finds that he is 
one of the army of men who is helping run the railroad. 
Give each individual employee to understand that he is 
needed to assist in making friends and revenue, as well, for 
the railroad and watch the results. At any rate it would 


not hurt to try it for a while. J. L. Coss, 
Train Dispatcher, Rock Island Lines. 


and Interviews 


Boston, Mass. 


“Interviews 


To THE Epiror: 

Commonplace events do not constitute news. This rule of 
journalism, which was often emphasized by a former dis- 
tinguished New York editor, was cited recently in reproof of 
a city editor who made an item of the fact that Mrs. Molla 
Mallory had won a game of tennis. Why fill up valuable 
space with things that go without saying? The same thought 
occurs on reading a press notice which has been issued by 
the Southern Pacific to the effect that that company is 
“waging a campaign” to preserve silence around sleeping 
cars which have to be kept standing in stations after pas- 
sengers have gone to bed—from nine or ten o’clock in the 
evening for two, three or four hours until it is time for them 
to start on their journey. It must be admitted, unhappily, 
that there are cases where a “campaign” is needed to call 
to proper account that class of station employees, express 
employees and outsiders who enjoy a large volume of noise 
and who do not think much about the comfort of persons 
who are out of their sight; but a public notice of the fact is 
funny advertising. Is there any decent station master any- 
where who has not kept at this feature of his work for the 
last 25 years? The press agent is a useful functionary, but it 
is hardly fair in a matter like this for him to press the pas- 
senger traffic manager into service as the chief figure in an 
“interview” on a subject which no reporter would ever think 
of asking him about! 

Speaking of interviews, how is it that we do not hear of 
some real conversations between railroad presidents (or traffic 
managers) and serious inquirers who truly represent that 
portion of the public which actually desires to know the real 
character and substance of the railroad question? It must 
be admitted that in these words I am voicing a big demand, 
possibly an impossible one. The questioner who can do that 
questioning effectively without wasting words and without 
tiring his audience, is not easily found. When the candid 
railroader and the reasonable and public spirited citizen 
come together, there will still be the problem of making their 
dialog of the right substance, tone and length to attract 
readers. There is no question, however, of the need. 

W. P. Hamilton, editor of the Wall Street Journal, quoted 
in the Railway Age of January 27, page 298, second column, 
brought out a point which all railroad men will do well to 
ponder, namely, that it is hopeless to try to educate the 
“average citizen” (or even those far above the average) on 
the general railroad question. He cannot assimilate what 


you tell him. The subject is too big. The country is too big 
to be comprehended, except by students. Even our congress- 
men, who are supposed to be students, make progress very 
slowly. Let every president (and as many of his subordinates 
as he can educate) be prepared at all times to explain the 
difficulties, the hopes and the proposals of his own road—or, 
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at least, confine himself to his own territory—and be con- 
stantly on the lookout for leading citizens to listen to him. 
Then, perhaps, educating the public in concrete things, it 
may be possible after a time, by this process, to diffuse some 
knowledge of the broad principles, with which the citizen 
needs to be fortified when he comes to vote for congressman 
or for candidates for lesser places. 

Take, for example, the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford. What better method can President Pearson employ 
to educate the people of New England than to get them 
actually to understand the problems that agitate his own 
office? Or, if that road’s situation is deemed specially diffi- 
cult, take the Boston & Albany. The B. & A. desires the 
same kind of laws and the same public sentiment that is 
desired by the New Haven, or by any railroad; and the only 
way to educate public sentiment is to employ exceedingly 
simple, elementary lessons, illustrated by actual conditions 
right at the citizen’s home. S. GooDNow. 














































Concerning the “Mileage Hog” 


San ANTONIO, Tex. 
To THE Eptror: 

Your editorial of December 9, 1922, entitled ““How Can 
Employee Relations Be Improved?” appears to have ‘struck 
a popular chord with your readers—and with reason. There 
is no problem in railroad management that exceeds this in 
importance. Your opening up of this question in the far- 
seeing, broad-minded way your editorial indicates is a dis- 
tinct service to all parties concerned. 

Let us consider the switchmen. Every operating official 
who has had long experience will remember what a bellig- 
erent, irresponsible, unruly class, as a rule, were the old- 
time switchmen. How often have these officials “sweat 
blood” as important yards were tied up because of some real 
or fancied grievance. But there has been a remarkable 
change in the attitude of the switchmen toward the roads 
upon which they are employed since the universal applica- 
tion of the eight-hour day to this class of labor. This change 
is not due simply to the fact that these workers now haves 
16 hours out of each 24 of relief:from the dangers, re- 
sponsibilities and physical exhaustion of their labors; but 
more than this to a realization of the fact that they are 
recognized’ as human beings, and not simply cogs in the 
machinery of transportation. 

The effect of this changed attitude was conspicuously 
shown in a recent “get-together” of the traffic and transpor- 
tation officials of the Southern Pacific in San Antonio. This 
occasion developed into a sort of experience meeting, during 
which everyone was invited to offer suggestions for the im- 
provement of the service or the development of the business 
of the road. It was a notable fact that the majority of in- 
stances given where the effort of the individual employee had 
been directed to the benefit of the company came from the 
switchmen, and they received the most praise from the officers 
present. In one instance information came to one of these 
men of a new industry contemplating locating in San An- 
tonio. He immediately got busy, called the attention of the 
interested party to available trackage facilities on the South- 
ern Pacific, and expatiated upon the advantages offered by 
his road. This is simply a sample of the experiences re- 
lated. 

My impression of the contribution of the train service em- 
ployees to the business boost, however, was that those in that 
branch of the service who were fortunate enough to be well 
up on the senority list had no time or energy left after their 
long hours of service for anything other than rest and 
preparation for the next call; while the men on the extra 
board had no heart for anything other than the struggle to 
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keep the wolf from the door and to complain of the ; Justice 
which deprived them of the opportunity to care properly 
for their families. , 

Both of these classes of employees come under th ypera- 
tion of the Adamson eight-hour law. But, in one case the 
law is rigorously observed and enforced in the spirit anq 
to the letter, by employer and employee, while in the othe 
case both the railroad officials and the brotherhoods unite jy 
ignoring its provisions. ‘This attitude toward the eight. 
hour day is particularly inexcusable on the part of the 
brotherhoods involved, because of the vigorous representa. 
tions made when the question was under discussion. The 
spokesmen of the brotherhood expatiated feelingly and ¢lo. 
quently on the inhumanity involved in the case of freight 
train crews who had “labored with that same freight train 
for 16 long hours and then were tied up for 10 hours on q 
side track with no place to rest or sleep except on the engine 
or in the caboose,” with another stretch of the same exhaust. 
ing labors before they reached the terminal. The danger ty 
the traveling public, whose lives are imperiled through the 
liability of lapse of watchfulness on the part of train service 
employees probably was the most effective argument for the 
adoption of the law. The question naturally arises at this 
time, when numbers of these employees habitually work 
from 35 to 50 eight-hour days in a month, with the consent 
of the railroad officials and without protest from the brother. 
hood officers, if not with their connivance, if the arguments 
presented in advocacy of the law were not disingenuous, or 
whether public safety is not as much endangered by the 
avarice of the employee as when the same quality is the mov- 
ing influence with the railroad management. 

It appears that the brotherhood officials may not be de- 
pended upon to enforce the eight-hour law. When the de- 
mand was made and the vote was counted these officials 
claimed that 98 per cent of the men voted in favor of an 
eight-hour day, which it was recognized was only enforceable 
through the limitation of mileage on a monthly basis to at 
least 30 days of eight hours each or 3,000 miles in freight 
service. It seems clear to me that if 98 per cent of the mem- 
bership favors this limitation the operating officials would 
make friends of the rank and file by taking the matter in 
their own hands and abolishing the “mileage hog.” Safety, 
efficiency and humanity would all be subserved by this 
course, as no man can be at his best after abnormal hours of 
service, and, on the other hand, those deprived of the op- 
portunity to labor can not be expected to be satisfied and 
loyal. 

W. S. Carter said in 1916: “A man in the best of condition 
is none too good to trust with a train full of human beings, 
and if this man is worn out with long hours of service he is 
not at his best.” Since this statement was made the Adan- 
son law has been passed. Also Mr. Carter has been direc- 
tor general of labor in the railroad administration, has been 
a member of the conference on unemployment, and was 4 
party to the making of the Chicago agreement, which, by the 
way, recognizes 3,800 miles as the monthly mileage limit for 
the freight service engineers and firemen concerned, thus 
repudiating the eight-hour day, even if this agreement 1s 
lived up to—which it isn’t. And, notwithstanding this 
official discrimination against the unemployed, Mr. Carter 
has appeared before the Labor Board pleading for Ie 
lief for the “37,000 unemployed firemen.” The statement of 
a railroad representative that enginemen in Tennessee were 
receiving more pay than the governor of the state was ex 
plained by the showing that these men worked abnormally 
long hours. But long hours are still the rule, and ‘hou- 
sands of their brothers are still out of employment, some 
even being unable to keep up their insurance. 

Many victims of this unjust and uneconomic policy | esif 
to know who is responsible. Will the brotherhood | :iefs 
explain ? F. J. Bat y. 
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On a The Roundhouse with the Power Plant at the Right. Highway Viaduct Over the Hump in the Background 
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: : Terminal at Deni 

‘) M. K. & T. Builds New Terminal at Denison 
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bs Facilities Now Nearing Completion Comprise Largest 

work Project in a General Improvement Program 

sent ‘ 

ther- 

rents HE LARGEST single undertaking in the extensive im- could not be effected without introducing undesirable aline- 

. oF T provement program undertaken by the Missouri, ment with consequent inconvenience and heavy expense in 

the Kansas & Texas system during the receivership which operation. Attention was, therefore, given to the possibility 

nov- was terminated in December, 1922, is the construction of a of finding a new site which would afford adequate area on 
new freight terminal at Denison, Tex., which is now nearing which a new yard could be developed without excessive grad- 

de- completion. The project includes a large classification yard ing, and also provide easy access to the various lines of the 

de- for both northbound and southbound traffic, together with a “Katy” centering at Denison. 

cials complete engine terminal. All facilities are located on a new The location selected for the new terminal, north and 

F an site entirely independent of and at some distance from the west of the town and about a mile north from the old yard, 
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existing facilities, thereby necessitating the construction of 


is much more favorable as to grades and curvature. 
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The Roundhouse on February 1 


een a considerable mileage of connecting lines to afford con- rolling ground, descending with moderate slopes both ways 
$a venient routing to and from the various main lines and from a central ridge and intersected by ravines which pro- 
the branches centering at Denison. vide excellent cross drainage, lends itself naturally to a 
for Denison is the natural assembling and classification point hump yard layout. The axis of the yard as located in this 
hus for traffic between St. Louis, Kansas City and Oklahoma area extends without a curve for more than a mile in each 
Is points and the lines in Texas, and with the enormous in- direction from the humps, the natural fall of the ground be- 
his crease in the traffic which has taken place in recent years, ing adapted to the hump profile. In the six miles of new 
rter the old yard at Denison, which was constructed in 1894 and work, which includes a three-mile single track connection 
ree ff enlarged in 1909, is no longer capable of handling the traffic to the main line at the south end, the length of freight main 
of ff economically and effectively. Studies show that for present track is shortened by 1.3 miles, with a reduction of 235 deg. 
ere BF) traffic a yard is required of sufficient capacity to handle in total curvature and of 72 ft. in rise and fall. The new 
ex- —) about 40 arriving and 40 departing trains of from 30 to 125 work is entirely separate from the old facilities so that the 
lly — cars cach and to switch and classify approximately 1,500 construction involved no disturbance of existing tracks or 
ou- fF 02,00) cars each 24 hours. The volume of traffic is steadily interference with traffic. 
me j Increasing and provision for growth was a prime requisite of The plan of the yard is based upon the usual design for a 
» the plans for enlargement. double hump yard with separate parallel units for south- 
ire First thought was naturally given to the possibility of ex- bound and northbound traffic. It provides for the traffic 
efs panding the old facilities, but careful investigation showed in each direction a receiving yard, a hump with track scale 











that this 


would not only have involved heavy grading, but 
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and a combined classification and departure yard. However, 



















provision has been made both in the layout and in the 
acquisition of additional right-of-way so that both the north- 
bound and southbound yards can be expanded by the addi- 
tion of a separate departure yard beyond the ends of the 
classification yard. 

The humps are located nearly opposite each other, seme 
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hump, without separate switching, into tracks so located that 
cars can be classified in the reverse direction over the Other 
hump. 

Each hump is equipped with a 56-ft. track scale of 7s. 
tons capacity, conforming to the specifications of the Uniteg 
States Bureau of Standards. A separate track is provided 
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600 ft. apart, with car repair and transfer platform yards 
located between them so as to be readily accessible from either 
yard with a minimum of switching. This feature will be of 
particular advantage during periods of light traffic when it 











The Machine Shop and Store Room. The Roundhouse at 
the Left 


is expected that both humps may be operated with a single 
engine. 


Provision for Reverse Movements 


A slightly steeper grade is provided over the northbound 
hump so as to more nearly meet the needs for handling the 


empty cars which predominate in the northbound movement. 
A considerable proportion of the traffic terminates or origi- 
nates in Denison, or on branch lines centering there, and as 
this traffic comes from, or is destined for points north and 
south on the main line, a certain amount of reverse move- 
ment of such cars is necessary. Accordingly, provision is 
made for convenient cross movement of cars over either 





The New Terminal Is on a New Site Entirely Independent of the Old Yard 


in each yard for the operation of motor cars to return riders 
to the hump. The motor car track is located alongside the 
southbound yard, but in the larger northbound yard, it is in 
the center, crossing under the classification lead through a 
concrete subway. 

The junctions of the freight connections with main lines at 
each end of the terminal at Red River and Pottsboro are pro- 
tected by interlockers and movements up to these connections 
are protected by automatic signals. The movements of the 
hump engines are controlled by electrically operated signals 
placed on the superstructure of a highway viaduct crossing 
over the humps. An automatic switch set for southbound 
movements, but opening under northbound trains without 
hand operation, connects the northbound and southbound 
sections of the yard with the single track at the north end. 

Locomotive facilities are located on the east side of the 
yard. Provision is made for direct movements between the 
roundhouse and the southbound yard by a reinforced con- 
crete subway and depressed track, passing under the north- 
bound hump to a connection with the running track between 
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West Half of the Yard 


the yards. Movements through the subway are protected by 
automatic signals. 

The auxiliary facilities in the yard include an l.c.l. fre 
transfer, comprising a covered platform 24 ft. by 600 ft. \ 
an enclosed office and locker room served by two tracks 
each side. The car repair yard consists of four tracks 
a covered shed, lumber shed, office and storeroom and a sn 
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February 17, 1923 


shop. Compressed air is piped from the powerhouse at the 
engine terminal to the repair tracks and also to the train 
charging and test pipe lines in each yard. Re-icing facilities 
include a 1,000-ton brick storage house, an ice crusher, 
conveying machinery and a double-track platform located 
alongside the northbound receiving yard. Stock pens are 
provided for unloading and feeding stock in transit. 
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The shop joins the rear of the roundhouse and three of 
the radial tracks, served by a driver drop pit, extend through 
the roundhouse and over working pits in the shop. One end 
of the shop is occupied by machines and the opposite end, 
separated by the engine pits, is used for blacksmith and flue 
work. A 10-ton traveling crane operating the length of the 
building handles materials between the locomotives and the 


















































The yard office, a two-story brick structure, is located mid- machines. The shop facilities are designed to handle about 
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The Northbound Hump Was Given Steeper Grades 


way between the humps with a good view of the entire yard 
and convenient access to the humps and transfer platform. 
Bad order car and caboose tracks are located alongside the 
upper end of each classification yard so as to require the 
minimum switching. 

The locomotive facilities include a 22-stall roundhouse, 
105 ft. deep, served by a 100-ft. deck turntable, a shop build- 
ing 72 ft. by 225 ft., a powerhouse 60 ft. by 83 ft., and neces- 
sary fuel oil and water supplies. The roundhouse has brick 


South Bound Receiving Yard __,595 Cars 


240 
Profile of the North Bound Hump. 


220 Sta.200 


to Accommodate the Greater Empty Car Movement 


five Class 3 repairs per month. The shop building is also 
connected by a covered passage with a store and oil house, 
60 ft. by 120 ft. of concrete and brick construction. The 
floor of the storehouse and the adjoining platforms are at 
the same elevation as the shop floor and the track serving 
them is depressed so that the car floor is level with the plat- 
forms. This arrangement of all facilities under one roof 
and at one floor level provides passage between roundhouse, 
shop and storehouse with minimum travel. The roundhouse 
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walle 2 ° 
Walls with wooden columns and wooden roof construction. 


‘he roof framing is divided into five bays of which two are 
ecvated about 10-ft. to make a continuous monitor. The 
‘nop building also has brick walls, but the roof is sup- 
orted by steel trusses. Both the shop and the roundhouse 

© provided with large window areas with steel sash glazed 
with factory ribbed wire glass. ; 





and shop are heated by hot air, distributed by fan through 
underground concrete and tile ducts to outlets in the pits and 
at columns. A well equipped lavatory and locker room and a 
fan room for the heating system adjoin the back of the round- 
house. The boiler washing plant is housed in a separate 
structure nearby. 

The powerhouse is of the same type of construction as the 
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shop building and houses two 328-hp. water-tube boilers, two 
steam-driven compressors, the fire pumps and other acces- 
sories. As electric power for operating machinery and for 
lighting the yard is purchased from the local power com- 
pany, no provision has been made for any prime movers in 
the power house at this time, steam being provided only for 
operation of the compressors, the heating plant and the boiler 
washing plant. The boilers are equipped to use oil as fuel, 
but the powerhouse is arranged to accommodate coal and ash 
handling facilities whenever required without any recon- 
struction. 


Purchase Water From the City 


Water, which is purchased from the city of Denison, is de- 
livered through a 10-in. main to a 2,300,000-gal. steel tank 
erected at the top of a hill, 900 ft. south and about 75 ft. 
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yard with the Fort Worth division main line, five miles \ 
of Denison. 

Grading for the yard and locomotive terminal involved 
about 800,000 cu. yd. of earthwork. Concrete for culverts 
and bridges totaled 7,850 cu. yd. The grading and concrete 
work was performed by the C. R. Cummins Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Bowie, Lydon & Co. of Chicago are the 
general contractors for the building work. Three oil tanks 
and the water storage tank were constructed by the Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago, and two oil tanks by the 
United Iron Works of Kansas City, Mo.; fuel oil facilities 
and boiler washing plant were supplied by the National 
Boiler Washing Company of Chicago, while the water and 
air pipe lines were laid by T. H. Johnson of Sedalia, Mo., 
who also constructed the stock pens. Tracks are being laid 
and ballasted by Zay Gardner of McAlester, Okla, the con- 
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The Roundhouse, Shop and Storehouse Are Located for Ready Intercommunication 


above the grade at the roundhouse. This tank supplies 
emergency storage and direct pressure for the delivery of 
water to locomotives. A high steel tank of 40,000-gal. ca- 
pacity opposite the humps, provides pressure for service at 
the buildings nearby and for two water columns located on 
running tracks adjacent to the humps. 

Oil is used as fuel for locomotives operating out of this 
terminal, but the plans provide for future installation of 
coal and ash handling facilities when required. The fuel 
oil facilities include five 55,000-bbl. steel storage tanks, 
elevated delivery tanks of 40,000-gal. capacity and two de- 
livery columns. 

No highways cross the tracks at grade within the yard 
limits. Two highways, one near the north end of the yard 
and one at the hump are carried over grade on steel viaducts 
and another highway at the south end of the yard passes 
under the yard approach and switching lead through a con- 
crete subway. One additional overcrossing, of timber trestle 
construction, carries the main highway over the single- 
track freight main line which connects the south end of the 





tractor furnishing the sand ballast for yard tracks. The cost 
of the whole project will be about $3,200,000. 

The improvement was planned and is being carried out 
under the supervision of F. Ringer, chief engineer, Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas, assisted by J. M. Metcalf, principal assis- 
tant engineer, with A. L. Sparks, architect, in charge of 
preparation of building plans, and A. Harvey, construction 
engineer, in charge of the work on the ground. 





EMPLOYEES OF THE PHILADELPHIA & READING in Philadelphia 
have been invited by the management to attend a series of noom 


meetings in the Young Men’s Christian Association to listen to 


short addresses on railroad work, the purpose being to acquaint 
the employees of each department with the work done in other 
departments. The first subject dealt with was company welfare 
work, on February 2; other subjects include fuel; materials a: 
supplies, disbursement and conservation; freight traffic; mov 
ment of trains, the personal touch; what is done with the rai 
road’s dollar; what is involved in a locomotive; light railwa: 
operation on the Western front in the War; creating travel. 
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Give the Transportation Act a Real Chance’ 


A Frank Discussion of the Railroad Problem and of 


Measures for Its Permanent Solution 


By Ralph Budd 
President, Great Northern Railway Company 


of business and great prosperity in others. The rail- 
road business and agriculture have suffered more than 
any other large industries, and their difficulties are singularly 
alike. Both have been obliged to pay high prices for what 
they bought and both have been obliged to sell what they 
produced at comparatively low prices. Unprosperous con- 
ditions make it very easy to convince those whose business is 
suffering that the blame must lie with someone else, and 
railroad transportation plays such an important part in the 
activities of every other line of business, including that of 
the farmer, that it is not hard to understand how so many 
people, especially the farmers, have been led to believe the 
railroads in some way are responsible for most of their 
troubles. But the fairness of the public must be relied 
upon, and provided the public can have the whole truth on 
which it may base its judgment, I believe it will be fair. 
The Transportation Act of 1920 which now regulates the 
railroads is the outgrowth of experience for many years prior 
to 1918 with a policy of regulation wholly restrictive and in- 
hibitory, followed by 26 months of government operation. 
The excessively restrictive regulation had proven unsatis- 
factory because it was throttling necessary growth and im- 
provement of railroad facilities; federal operation was un- 
satisfactory because of its high cost and poor service. This 
law was the result of the most thorough investigation ever 
given the subject. It is founded on the belief that the public 
interest will best be served by private ownership and opera- 
tion with government regulation. The ends sought are that 
the public shall enjoy rates just high enough to pay for opera- 
tion and a fair return on the property; that it shall be insured 
. continuity of service by a government labor board to settle 
disputes between employees and managements, thus avoiding 
strikes; that the railroad employees shall be protected by the 
Labor Board which will safeguard them against arbitrary 
reductions in wages and unfavorable rules and working con- 
ditions; and that stability shall be given to railroad securities 
so that new money can be obtained in order to enlarge and 
improve facilities as needed to care for the growing traffic 
of the country. 


¢ of THE WAR, there has been great distress in some lines 


Prevalent Fallacies 


There are some fallacies concerning the railroads so com- 
monly advanced and urged in argument that I want to dis- 
cuss them, largely because I believe many of our troubles 
arise from misunderstandings. 

Probably the most common error is the assertion that the 
earnings of the railroads are guaranteed by the government. 
The Transportation Act declares it the duty of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to fix railroad rates at such a figure 
as in its judgment will enable the railroads as a whole or by 
regions, to earn a fair return upon the value of the property 
used for transportation purposes. The public interest is care- 
fully protected because if the rates fixed fail to provide a 
fair return, the railroads have no recourse and must stand 
the deficiency, while if any road shall earn in excess of a fair 
return the law requires payment of one-half of such excess 





*Abstracted from an address before the Transportation Club of St. Paul, 
Minn., on January 30. 
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to the government. It would not be possible to establish a 
lower basis for rate-making because, under our system of gov- 
ernment, legislative bodies must act within the limits pre- 
scribed for them in the Constitution, and the complaint 
insistently made against the Transportation Act, because it 
provided that rates should be so fixed as to enable the rail- 
roads to earn a fair return, is, in the last analysis, a com- 
plaint that Congress did not violate the Constitution. 

It has been stated that the railroads are allowed to earn a 
return on an amount far in excess of their value, in other 
words on watered stock. The facts are that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission not only determines what a fair re- 
turn is, but also determines the valuation upon which the fair 
rate of return shall be calculated. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has set forth a tentative valuation of $18,900,- 
000,000 for all the railroads. This figure exceeds the par 
value of all railroad stocks and bonds outstanding, but is 
less than the property investment of the railroads. 

It is interesting to note that the valuation law, the results 
of which the Transportation Act uses, was brought about by 
the action of the group headed by Senator La Follette who 
said that such a valuation would disclose the fact that rail- 
road securities had been issued far in excess of the true value 
of the properties. In the search for some means of forcing 
down the value of the railroads, this same group now says 
that this tentative valuation of $18,900,000,000 is too high, 
and it has been suggested that the true value is the market 
price of the stocks and bonds of the companies. 

One of the many different fallacies involved in this sug- 
gestion is the assumption that the price at which an almost 
infinitesimal percentage of the bonds and shares of stock 
may change hands on the stock exchange is a fair index 
of the price at which all the stocks and bonds could be bought 
and sold. The shares of stock and the bonds bought and 
sold on the stock exchange will be found to represent an 
exceedingly small percentage of the total, because the great 
bulk of the stocks and bonds are held by persons who are 
not trying to sell them and who are not tempted to sell them 
by the prices which are offered. The Great Northern has 
2,495,000 shares of stock. Perhaps on a given day on the 
stock exchange 1,000 of these shares may be sold. Perhaps 
in the course of a month or a year a great many thousands of 
shares will be sold, but in all probability to a very large ex- 
tent these are the same shares which are being sold over and 
over and the great body of the 44,000 shareholders of the 
Great Northern are not participating at all in those purchases 
and sales because they do not wish to sell and are not 
tempted to sell by the prices offered. Therefore, it would be 
absolutely unfair to measure the whole value of the property 
by looking exclusively at this one feature. 

Another thing to remember is that the advocates of this 
narrow and unjust way of valuing railroad property are 
always sure to choose a time when stock exchange prices are 
low. If they chose a time when stock exchange prices were 
high they would get a value so high as not to suit their pur- 
pose. These periods of depression are temporary and due to 
conditions which do not reflect the permanent value of the 
property. Violent changes occur in stock quotations. For 
instance, Great Northern stock was quoted at 74 on May 15, 
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1922, and at 95 on August 22, 1922. The same railroad 
property will not be worth $400,000,000 on one day and 
$500,000,000 or $300,000,000 a few weeks later, and yet 
such changes might easily come about if stock exchange quo- 
tations were taken as the exclusive basis for arriving at rail- 
road value. 

But if the prices selected are those prevailing in a time 
of depression, and that then becomes the measure of railroad 
value for the future, prices will be forced down, and un- 
doubtedly the same principle would be applied in the time 
of the next depression and the value would be again reduced, 
and thus the value would go steadily down to the vanishing 
point. 

When there is a heavy slump in railroad traffic, prices of 
railroad stocks are likely to diminish. According to the 
theory I 2m discussing, this condition would at once bring 
about a heavy reduction in railroad value and this value 
would then beccme the measure for future railroad regulation, 
even in times of prosperity. The result would be that when 
the next slump came this reduced value would be cut down 
again, and so we would have still another series of reductions 
resulting in the eventual elimination of railroad value 
entirely. 

It is commonly said that the car shortage and inadequate 
transportation during the last few months of 1922 was due 
to the inability of the railroad companies to perform the usual 
amount of service. While there is no doubt the railroads did 
not carry as much freight as they might, if there had been no 
strike of shopmen, statistics show they handled more than an 
average amount of business, the ton-miles for the last four 
months of the, year being 24 per cent more than the ton-miles 
during the same months of 1921 and 3 per cent more than 
the five-year average. 


Act Not Fairly Tried 


There is no reason to believe that changing or repealing 
the Transportation Act would in any way alleviate the dif- 
ficulties complained of. It does not seem reasonable to ex- 
pect that during a pericd of such abnormal times as the last 
three vears have been, any law regulating the railroads could 
have resulted in complete satisfaction, even though founded 
on a correct theory of regulation, and the present law, there- 
fore, should be given a further trial in more normal times 
before it is altered. 

There has been one notable failure: the inability of the 
labor provisions of the law to prevent the shopmen’s strike. 
However, there never has been so difficult a period of read- 
justment for the employer and employee to pass through, and 
there is no certainty that without the Labor Board there 
would have been any less trouble. On the other hand, it 
seems altogether likely that the recent strike has been so 
barren of results to the employees and so costly to both the 
employees and the railroads, that it will do much towards 
bringing about more direct negotiations between the parties, 
to the end that labor matters will be settled locally without 
disputes going to the Labor Board. 


There is no one thing that is more essential for the general, 


prosperity of our country than adequate railroid transporta- 
tion at reasonably low rates, and I do not believe that there 
is any class of men more keenly aware of the responsibility 
resting upon them or more anxious to do their part than the 
railroad officials of the country. It is a mistake to believe 
that there is any indifference or that much has not been done. 
With costs of almost every item entering into their expenses 
practically doubled, freight rates have been advanced only 
about one-half. Of course this has meant that the owners of 
the railroads have received less for the use of their properties. 
Some railroads have failed, and except for the exercise of 
every ingenuity by the managers, many others would not have 
been kept solvent. Larger trains, improved motive power, 
better terminals, and increased track capacity have all con- 
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tributed to check the mounting costs and to improve 
service. 

There is one influence from which the railroads should }, 
freed in order to accomplish the greatest results from these 
efforts, and that is the influence of adverse legislation and 
hostile administration of restrictive laws. In order to con- 
tinue the enlargement and improvement of railroad facilities 
necessary to take care of the increasing traffic, the railroads 
must re-establish their credit. To do this they must actual 
earn a fair return, which it is the intention of the law that 
they shall earn, and they must do this not for a few months 
or for one year, but consistently for a continuous period of 
years and as a regular thing. The only way this can be ac- 
complished is to reduce transportation costs. 


Reducing Operating Costs 

How can transportation costs be reduced? To answer this 
question it is necessary to consider what constitutes the prin- 
cipal items of expense. In 1922, of every dollar expended 
by the Great Northern, 55 cents went for wages, 15 cents for 
fuel, 15 cents for other materials, 10 cents for state and fed- 
eral taxes and 5 cents for other miscellaneous items, such as 
loss and damage, depreciation, etc. The result of the year’s 
operations was a totally inadequate net railway operating in- 
come equal to 3% per cent on the company’s investment. It 
is in the public interest to see that the very small return on 
railway investment be increased as promptly as may be, and 
from the above analysis it is perfectly obvious that can be 
accomplished only through reduction in the costs of fuel and 
other material, and in the labor costs as well. 

The item of taxes, which on the Great Northern was $8,- 
000.000 in 1922, amounted to about half as much as the 
cempany’s net railway operating income. While a sound 
public policy would seem to indicate the advantages of re- 
ducing taxes. the experience of the Great Northern, in com- 
mon with all other railroads, is that its taxes have been 
increasing from year to year, being in 1922 almost twice as 
much as they were in 1916. Theoretically, other taxpayers— 
who are, generally speaking, shippers—are relieved from 
taxation to the extent of the railroads’ contribution, but, in 
practice, it is very likely that the expenditures for local gov- 
ernment are simply increased and greater programs of publi: 
improvements undertaken to consume the larger receipts. 

As to the costs of fuel and other materials, it was said 
when railroad rates were reduced that the effect would be to 
so cheapen all materials, including fuel, that the railroad 
operating expenses would be reduced, and other business 
would be so stimulated that the net results would be favorable 
to the railroads. As a matter of fact, fuel costs, and the 
cost of materials in the main, have advanced instead of de- 
clining, so that the public did not receive the expected benefit 
from rate reductions, and the railroads suffercd severel\ 
from them. The advance in the cost of fuel doubtless ws 
due largely to the coal strike, but the cost of most of th 
other materials bids fair to increase still more. 

The reduction in the item of labor cost does not necessaril) 
mean lowering the wages of employees, but does, of course, 
mean accomplishing more from a given expenditure for 
Isbor. Semething can be accomplished in this direction, 
without a reducticn in wages, by more efficient performance 
of the individual employee; by keeping abreast of the de- 
velopment in modern shop methods, tools and appliances; 
by further perfection of motive power and cars; by making 
improvements in terminals: and by making grade reductions 
and otherwise improving the roadbed. Such additions and 
imprevements, of course, involve investment of additional 
cepital. This emphasizes the need, which is encountered at 
everv turn, for established credit in order to give the best 
service at the lowest cost consistent with prevailing conditions. 

Another way in which expenses can be reduced and the 
service improved is by making more intensive use of existing 
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facilities. Economies made in this way have the special 
advantage of not requiring the investment of additional 
capital. Some of the things that may be done are: heavier 
car loading; less detention of cars, including delays in load- 
ing and unloading, and in holding for inspection and diver- 
sion; faster car movement; improved car distribution; com- 
mon use of terminals; use of short routes for through busi- 
ness; further standardization of materials used in the main- 
tenance of road and equipment; and elimination of duplicate 
and unnecessary passenger train mileage on long through 
runs, while still maintaining or improving local service. 

Heavier car loadings and less detention can be realized 
only through the co-operation of shipper and railroad, but 
these things would immediately increase the available car 
supply of the country. The other items represent economies 
each railroad must carry out in its own organization and 
probably these economies have been carried about as far as 
possible under present conditions. But they can be further 
increased through that section of the Transportation Act 
which provides for the consolidation of the railroads of the 
country into a limited number of systems. 

Advantages of Consolidation 

If these consolidations can be accomplished I believe many 
additional economies will be developed, especially in the 
West, and these in turn will inure to the public benefit be- 
cause directly, or indirectly, all railroad operating costs will 
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have to be borne by the public. There will also be de- 
veloped various methods of expediting railroad transporta- 
tion and of making it more satisfactory to the public. The 
report of the Merchants’ Association of New York City, in 
recommending the consolidation of the city’s transit system, 
sets forth the advantages to be derived as follows: first, 
maximum service to the public; second, minimum charge for 
service; and, third, maximum economy in capital charges and 
operating costs. There is an analogy between the benefits 
above ascribed and the benefits to be obtained from a con- 
solidation of western lines which have a great variation in 
traffic density and many branches with very thin traffic. 

The consolidation plar of the Transportation Act is purely 
permissive. Congress did not attempt to compel the rail- 
roads to consolidate, and there was grave question as to 
whether there was any constitutional power to bring about 
compulsory censolidations, since a corporation is generally 
supposed to have the right to sell its property or to refuse to 
sell it. Therefore, what we actually have under the Trans- 
portation Act is machinery for creating a plan for voluntary 
consolidations. 

The practical question is, how can these consolidations be 
brought about? The way to make the principle of the Act 
succeed is to recognize relationships which are already in ex- 
istence and to facilitate the carrying of those relationships 
forward into an actual consolidation so that the public may 
get the benefits. 


Useful Purposes of Transcontinental Bureau 


Commission Gives Freight Bureau Clean Bill of Health 
in Special Report to Senate 


CLEAN BILL OF HEALTH is given the Transcontinental 

Freight Bureau by the Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission in a report sent to the Senate on February 10 
on a special investigation instituted in response to a Senate 
resolution regarding the operations, organization, manage- 
ment, control, duties, activities of the bureau, its influence 
upon competition, and other matters. The commission not 
only finds on the record that the maintenance and operation 
of the bureau are not in violation of any provision of the 
interstate commerce act, but says that as at present organized 
and operated, the bureau serves many useful purposes, 
promotes economy and efficiency and is of advantage to 
shippers as well as to carriers. 

Only three specific instances were disclosed by the com- 
mission’s examination of the bureau’s or carrier’s files or by 
the record in the proceeding in which since the termination of 
federal control steps were taken by or on behalf of the bureau 
“which might be construed as tending either to dissuade 
member lines from provoking rate wars or of stifling com- 
petition, according to the light in which the matter is viewed.” 
The three instances mentioned refer to cases in which rates 
were reduced through independent action of various roads 
and Edward Chamber, vice-president of the Santa Fe, ad- 
dressed letters or telegrams to members of the executive com- 
mittee of the bureau, protesting against such independent 
action and asking support for an effort to prevent demoraliza- 
tion of rates. The commission points out that very strenuous 
efforts were made by the Intermediate Rate Association, rep- 
resenting shippers and state commissions of the intermountain 
territory, to find cases to present to the commission which 
would indicate suppression of competition. Some extracts 
from the commission’s report are as follows: 
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The bureau’s strongest influence in the publication of freight 
rates, rules, and charges as between carriers is probably that flow- 
ing from the functioning of the standing rate committee. Pas- 
senger fares are not published by the bureau, but by a similar 
organization known as the Transcontinental Passenger Associa- 
tion. 

The members of the standing rate committee are men of wide 
experience in matters relating to transcontinental freight traffic, and 
their judgment is given weight. ‘Confidence is reposed in them by 
officials of Pacific lines charged with the duty of passing upon 
rates, subject to investigation and report by that committee. In- 
dividual lines do not have the hesitancy in furnishing it with confi- 
dential information concerning such matters as the volume of 
movement of particular traffic, which they would have if a com- 
peting line sought like information for its guidance in fixing rates 
independently. The extent of the standing rate committee’s in- 
fluence may be gauged by the fact that objections by freight-traffic 
managers to its recommendations are registered in not more than 
10 per cent of the cases; and in most of those cases the objections 
are withdrawn upon receipt of further information from the com- 
mittee. 

Conferences of the executive committee, and meetings of freight- 
trafic managers, afford another field for the bureau’s influence. 
Officials of individual carriers there discuss rates, rules, and regu- 
lations; but they insist that this is merely for the purpose of ac- 
quiring the fullest possible information concerning conditions af- 
fecting traffic in this extensive territory. They admit that the 
information thus gained frequently causes them to alter decisions 
formed upon individual judgment. Argument is sometimes used 
in an effort to persuade an objecting official that he should with- 
draw or modify his objection. But the assertion is emphasized 
that a like situation would exist if there were no bureau, that an 
individual road would then take up with others any proposition 
likely to affect all in order to have the benefit of their views before 
publishing a rate change, and that the net result would be the same, 
but that it would be attained by a cumbersome method instead of 
the efficient bureau procedure and would produce delays vexatious 
to shippers. 

The bureau’s practice of circulating to Pacific lines instructions 
received for individual action affords to the other lines an oppor- 
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tunity to have corresponding rates published for their account, but 
an opportunity also to attempt to persuade the individual line to 
cancel or modify its instructions, The record shows that such at- 
tempts have been made, and successfully in at least two cases. The 
bureau chairman promptly notifies the line acting independently 
that its course in not submitting the change to bureau procedure is 
irregular. It was stated that the purpose in circulating to all mem- 
ber lines the instructions received for individual action is to enable 
the publishing agent to hold to the lowest practicable minimum the 
number of rate items in bureau tariffs. Multiplication of such 
items through varying commodity descriptions, carload minima, 
and rates, and numerous exceptions to their application, would 
eventually increase the number of tariffs and tend to defeat the pur- 
pose of maintaining consolidated transcontinental tariffs. 

Witnesses for respondents testified that they feel in nowise con- 
strained, because of their membership in the bureau, to authorize 
over their respective routes any rates which the standing rate com- 
mittee may recommend or a majority of the Pacific lines advocate. 
The witness for one respondent stated that its obligation ceases 
with the payment of its share of the bureau’s expenses. 

Witnesses for respondents testified that the operation of the 
bureau does not stifle competition. They said that respondents 
have endeavored to scrupulously comply with the law. The ex- 
istence of any “gentlemen’s agreement,” under which the member 
lines refrain from competition, was denied. They say that prior 
to the creation of the executive committee in September, 1913, all 
transcontinental rates were published under direct instructions 
from the member lines to the publishing agent, and that resolutions 
of the executive committee since that time have expressly recog- 
nized the lawful right of any line to take individual action. 

Respondents show that during the period between September 
1, 1920, and September 22, 1922, inclusive, each of the Pacific lines 
has, in one or more instances, taken individual action in making 
rate changes. In the aggregate these affected about 50 rate situa- 
tions, each involving from one to several hundred commodities. 
Such individual action was sometimes taken without prior sub- 
mission to the standing rate committee. Individual instructions 
to publish in the majority of instances were given by one Pacific 
line, but in a few instances as many as four or five lines gave the 
same instruction. 

The record shows that in the various ways above outlined 2,601 
of the 3,119 applications docketed during the period between March 
1, 1920, and August 31, 1922, were disposed of by the standing 
rate committee. Shippers file more than 95 per cent of all applica- 
tions for rate changes, and in practically all of them seek reduc- 
tions. That committee recommends against over 65 per cent of the 
applications for reductions. The freight-traffic managers register 
objections to perhaps 10 per cent of all recommendations, but sub- 
sequently withdraw most of them. Witnesses for respondents said 
that many or most of these applications sought restoration of for- 
mer rate relationships which had been disrupted by the successive 
general increases, especially the percentage increases, effected in 
1918 and 1920, and thus were not of a nature to evoke serious 
disagreements between the member lines. 

It was stated that the bureau’s procedure does not suppress com- 
petition, but that adherence thereto is urged upon the members in 
order that the respective Pacific line official may have, before tak- 
ing individual action, the benefit of the standing rate committee’s 
expert advice on the probable effect of a proposed change on the 
whole of Pacific territory, thereby avoiding unnecessary reduc- 
tions in carriers’ revenues, and unlawful discrimination between 
shippers and localities. The claim is made that experienced traffic 
officials will come to practically the same conclusions upon a like 
statement of facts. The witnesses for respondents denied that the 
bureau’s existence was responsible for the maintenance to and from 
intermountain territory of rates as high as to and from the Pacific 
coast; or that any Pacific line was prevented from “protecting” 
that territory as against the coast. 

In the matter of divisions of joint rates the record shows that 
each member line makes its own agreement with the others, but 
that negotiations with nonmembers are carried on by special com- 
mittees. 

With few exceptions witnesses for the shippers testified that in 
their opinion the bureau’s operations did not restrain competition. 
They failed to present any facts establishing such restraint. Sev- 
eral said that the only competition now possible between carriers 
was in service, since none could move traffic between competing 
points at rates higher than its competitor. They pointed out that 
abolition of the bureau would seriously affect shippers, because if 
one competing line reduced its rates a shipper served by it would 
have a controlling trade advantage over shippers on other lines 
until such time as the latter could effect corresponding tariff 
changes, or for at least 30 days, the statutory notice. 

The exceptions mentioned were witnesses representing intermoun- 
tain territory. They base their opinion that the bureau does stifle 
competition upon the facts that the bureau procedure is susceptible 
of-being employed to that end; that none of the Pacific lines has 
accorded, for the shorter hauls to and from intermountain territory, 
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rates lower than to and from Pacific coast points; that respondents’ 
applications for fourth-section relief, since decided by us in Trans- 
continental Cases of 1922, were filed by R. H. Countiss, agent ; and 
that applications for rate changes are submitted to bureau pro- 
cedure instead of being independently acted upon by the individual 
lines. They explained the last item by stating that in a number 
of cases an agent or official of a member line had seemed to favor 
a shipper’s request for reduction in certain rates, but, because of 
objection from another Pacific line, as they understood, the publi- 
cation of such reduced rate was greatly delayed, or perhaps ulti- 
mately abandoned. 

Shippers are a unit in indorsing the bureau’s method of combin- 
ing in one set of tariffs the principal transcontinental rates of prac- 
tically all rail carriers. It affords shippers a ready method of ascer- 
taining the rates available to their competitors ; makes rate changes 
effective for all on the same date; and maintains established rela- 
tionships between competing points, which is generally of greater 
importance to them than the measure of the rates. A few witnesses 
representing shippers in intermountain territory concede these ad- 
vantages but express the opinion that the bureau’s operations afford 
a means for the stifling of competition between carriers, and that 
the bureau should be abolished rather than continued under its 
present operating methods. They say that if there were no bureau 
they would be able to secure more advantageous rate adjustments 
from the individual carriers. Most of the shippers’ witnesses said 
that to revert to individual publication of transcontinental tariffs 
would be a step backward. 

The witnesses generally are in accord that it is of advantage to 
shippers to be able, through the bureau, to have applications for 
tariff changes considered by all member lines at the same time, 
instead of being compelled to file them with the individual lines 
and then carry on the necessary correspondence with each. They 
express the opinion that, viewing transcontinental territory as a 
whole, changes are generally published in shorter time than if 
handled through individual lines. , 

Witnesses for shippers as well as for respondents testified that 
the bureau’s method of advising shippers of proposed tariff changes 
was of great value to them, and that the bureau procedure provid- 
ing for presentation to the standing rate committee, either orally 
or in writing, of shippers’ views before that committee makes its 
recommendation, gives them an opportunity to show the effect that 
a proposed rate change would have upon them and thereby prevent 
any undue advantage to a competitor. 

Considerable criticism was directed by shippers against the 
bureau on the ground that the disposition of applications for tariff 
changes sometimes requires several months. It was explained for 
respondents that this was due to the great number of applications 
filed shortly after the termination of federal control, and to the fact 
that difficulty and delay were experienced at that time in reorganiz- 
ing the bureau’s personnel. 

To the member lines the bureau offers distinct advantages. It is 
a clearing-house for the interchange of views on matters of com- 
mon concern, and affords a point of contact with all shippers en- 
gaged in transcontinental traffic and not merely with those on the 
individual member’s line. By reason of uniformity in effective 
dates all rail carriers can participate in the traffic on equal terms 
with respect to rates. 

Respondents stress the economy feature in the publication of 
tariffs by the bureau. None of their witnesses was able to state 
the amount so saved, but they said that a large part of the total 
expenditures of the bureau for tariff publication would have to be 
duplicated by each line undertaking to issue transcontinental tariffs 
for itself and its connections. 

_ Witnesses for respondents testified that the bureau’s organiza- 
tion, operation, and procedure are substantially the same as those 
of other carrier associations, such as the Western Trunk Lines 
Committee, Southwestern Lines Committee, and Central Freight 
Association, except that in those associations all member lines are 
represented at conferences for consideration of tariff changes. They 
ascribe this difference to the fact that each member of those asso- 
ciations may be either the originating or delivering carrier, while 
on traffic from and to Pacific territory the Pacific lines only are 
the originating or delivering carriers. Each of these other associa- 
tions has a standing rate committee consisting of three members, 
but its recommendations are circulated to all member lines. 

It is manifest that the Trans-Continental Foreign Bureau as at 
present organized and operated serves many useful purposes, pro- 
motes economy and efficiency, and is of advantage to shippers as 
well as to carriers. The need for some organization of this charac- 
ter in the transcontinental traffic field is demonstrated upon the 
record, The mitigation or cure of such defects and imperfections 
in the operation of the bureau as experience has disclosed, or a‘ 
may develop in the future, should be the object of constant solici- 
tude on the part of those who best know them through their inti- 
mate acquaintance with and responsibility for the conduct of its 
affairs. It is abundantly shown that operation of the bureau tends 
to obviate or remove the discriminations as between persons and 
localities which the law condemns. 
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Observations on Electric Railway Practice 


A Comparison of Practices and Developments in the 
United States and European Countries 


By W. B. Potter 
Engineer, Railway. Engineering Department, General Electric Company 


of stage coaches and horse-drawn tram cars has been 
a process of evolution in which some reminders of the 

past are still noticeable. 
Before the days of steam the track gage used for the tram 
cars of the British coal mines was presumably the origin of 
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Side Elevations and Plan of Two- and Three-Axle Cars 
Weighing from 20 to 23 Tons, Used on European Railways 




















the odd dimension of 4 ft. 81% in., which has become so 
generally accepted as the standard track gage of the railroads 
of today. In Great Britain freight cars are still called 
“waggons,” and many of the older passenger vehicles there 
and on the continent are a sort of multiple-unit stage coach 


not omitting the looped strap arm-rest for those sitting at 
the ends of the seats. 

The modern European passenger cars although retaining 
the compartment plan are usually provided with a corridor 
throughout and vestibuled passage between the cars. These 
cars are well equipped, comfortable and afford a privacy 
which we do not enjoy without extra price. 

Our first electric cars were converted horse-cars, and in 
keeping with their previous motive power there was at first 
a disposition to use much smaller motors than were suitable. 
About one-and-one-half horsepower was probably a fair 
average for the old horse-car; and where two horses had 
served, an equipment of two 10-horsepower motors seemed 
out of proportion despite the consequent improvement in 
schedule. 

The single truck of the old horse-car was not suitable for 
the higher speeds and longer car bodies: soon called for in: 
electric service. ‘The bogie or double truck motor car so 
generally used today was a natural adaptation from steam 
railway practice, and the simplicity of this design was early 
appreciated as advantageous for electric locomotives. One of 
the first electric locomotives used in regular service in this 
country was an electrically equipped bogie truck railway ex- 
press car. The motor car practice of mounting geared motors 
directly on the axle has been quite generally applied and has 
proved very satisfactory for electric locomotives. In Con- 
tinental Europe the development of the electric locomotive 
seems largely to have been carried out with the idea of sub- 
stituting the electric motor for the steam locomotive cylinder 
and retaining the steam locomotive feature of connecting rod 
drive. 

While there is a similarity in the character of traffic and 
the conditions under which it has to be carried on in the 
European countries, there is a great difference in these re- 
spects between Europe and this country. The influence of 
precedent, experience and individual opinion under these 














An Articulated Sleeping Car Used on the Great Northern Railway of England 


in arrangement and interior fittings. These passenger 
coaches are much as if several coach bodies were mounted on 
a flat car, and to carry out the illusion, the exteriors of the 
separate compartments are sometimes so paneled as to re- 
semble the outlines of a coach. The doors, windows and the 
interior are as nearly like the old stage as one could imagine, 
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quite different conditions has naturally led to a different 
viewpoint and to some differences in practice between this 
country and Europe. There is much to commend and little 
to criticize in the railway practice and equipment as it exists 
in the different countries. Each country has endeavored to 
provide transportation of a character most suitable for its 
particular requirements. Occasional visits to any country do 
not give opportunity of becoming well infornied on this 
subject comprehensively, but even casual observations, as in 








this instance, may serve as an excuse for comment and com- 
parison. 


European and American Rolling Stock Compared 


The weight of European freight trains and the maximum 
draw-bar pull allowed are about one-quarter of what they are 
in this country. The weight of their passenger trains is about 
one-half. The permissible weight on driving wheels is about 
two-thirds and the weight per axle of their cars is about one- 
half of our usual practice. The low draw-bar pull and car 
weight permit a relatively light mechanical design of rolling 
stock, and the requirements as to strength are further made 
easier by the method of car coupling. 

The screw coupler, i.e., two clevises connected by a rod 
with a right and left-hand thread is used almost universally. 
Each draw-bar has a hook that is provided with a screw 
coupler, and in the process of coupling the clevis of one of 
the couplers is thrown over the hook of the other draw-bar, 
and the cars in effect are jack-screwed together by hand. 
There are two mushroom-shaped buffers with faces about 
one foot in diameter, the right one having a rcunded face and 
the left hand a flat face. These are located near the corners 
of the car. The initial tension on these buffers is about 
2,000 lb., and when fully compressed the pressure is ap- 
proximately 20,000 Ib. As might be expected, there is 
ordinarily no shock when coupling with this kind of a 
coupler as a slight compression of the buffers is all that is 
required. With our automatic couplers the shock of coupling 
is occasionally in the nature of a crash. 

Admitting the advantages of the automatic type of coupler, 
the use of the screw coupler does permit a much lighter end 
framing on locomotives and cars. An inquiry as to Euro- 
pean experience with automatic couplers brought forth the 
comment that the couplers were all right, but that the process 
of coupling wrecked the rolling stock. Allowing for varicus 
requirements, the weight of European electric locomotives is 
from two-thirds to three-quarters the weight of electric loco- 
motives in this country having the same horsepower. 

The speed of European trains on the average is rather 
higher than in this country. Many of the European cars 
have two or three axles which does not seem to be a wheel 
arrangement that would provide for smooth running. In 
many instances these cars have no truck framing, but depend 
upon the car springs to hold the axles in alinement. These 
springs are usually about 6 ft. long and semi-elliptical in 
shape, although so little curved as to be nearly flat. The 
springs bear directly on the journal boxes and are so resilient 
that the vertical shock from track joints is very well 
cush‘oned. The shorter wheelbase two-axle car and many of 
the three-exle cars have a tendency towards transverse oscil- 
lation, which may be decidedly uncomfortable unless the cars 
are properly coupled together. The combination of the screw 
coupler and buffers has more influence in steadying the car 
and preventing oscillations than might be supposed. When 
the coupling is set up sufficiently to compress the buffers, 
the friction between them is suffic’ent to prevent any relative 
movement so that each car is steadied by the one to which it 
is coupled. 

On a fast train made up of similar cars having two four- 
wheel trucks, there was a noticeable difference in the riding 
qualities of those cars on which the couplers had been 
screwed up and certain others so loosely coupled that the 
buffers did not touch. It is the usual practice to screw up 
the coupler sufficiently to compress the buffers, but there are 
exceptions. A remembered instance was a trip on a two-axle 
car of about 14-ft. wheelbase which was loosely coupled to 
the rear end of a passenger train. At a speed of about 55 
miles the transverse oscillation, or ‘“‘side slogger’”’ as it has 
been called, was so bad as to cause some apprehension to 
the uninitiated. At the first stop the coupling was screwed 
up, which was all that was necessary to effectually check the 
“slogging.” The frequency of these transverse oscillations 
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appeared to be the natural period of the car body as estib- 
lished by the scheme and proportions of its flexible support- 
ing structure. The track did not seem to induce any s ip- 
plemental oscillation. 


Track Construction 


The method of locating track joints perhaps has more in- 
fluence on the running quality of the rolling stock than is 
commonly appreciated. The European practice is to lay the 
track with square joints, i.e., with the joint of each rail 
directly opposite. The customary practice in this country is 
to lay the track with joints spaced diagonally (staggered) 
and located midway between the opposite rail. The trial run 
of an electric locomotive over a track with square joints, 
which were in poor condition, afforded an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to observe the reaction of a track with this arrange- 
ment of joints. This locomotive had bogie trucks and at 
about 60 miles an hour there was a very decided vertical 
vibration, but no tendency whatever toward enforced side 
oscillation. With diagonally laid joints, in as poor condition, 
it is questionable whether any locomotive or car could have 
been run at that speed without something giving way; par- 
ticularly if the transverse oscillation, which is diagonal in 
direction relative to the track, had happened to synchronize 
with a diagonal location of the low joints. Only one rail- 
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Different Plans for Locating Track Joints to Illustrate Effect 
on Transverse Oscillations of a Car 


way in Europe was noted where the rails were laid with 
diagonal joints. The manager remarked that his electric 
motor cars were subject to so much oscillation that it was his 
intention to relay this track with square joints. 

A comparison of the influence of square and diagonal 
joints on the running qualities of a motor car was recently 
observed in this country over a line having both kinds of 
joints. On the portion of track having square joints there 
was observed a slight steady oscillation of uniform character 
at the rate of about 150 per minute; on the portion of track 
with diagonal joints the same car did not oscillate with equal 
steadiness and at times had a noticeable swing toward one 
side or the other. As the car was running at about 60 miles 
per hour, the natural period of oscillation did not correspond 
with the location of the diagonal joints. Had the vibration 
synchronized with the joints, an enforced and_ increased 
oscillation might reasonably have been expected. This par 
ticular track was in good condition throughout. 

There is no doubt that track laid with square joints is mo! 
difficult to keep up as the impact on the ballast is mor 
severe when both wheels strike the joints simultaneousl; 
With the less weight per axle customary in European pra 
tice, it is much easier to maintain the track than it would | 
with our heavier weights per axle. 

The writer suggests that it might be possible to secure tl 
advantage of diagonal joints in respect to track maintenan: 
and the steadier running quality of square joints by layin 
the track with joints asymmetrically spaced, that is, instea 
of overlapping a half rail length, to overlap between on« 
quarter and one-third, preferably a length of lap that woul 
not be an even fraction of the rail length. 
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On the Great Northern Railway, England, an articulated 
arrangement of cars into groups is used, which is a de- 
parture from the conventional car with two four-wheel trucks. 
This articulation is accomplished by locating a truck mid- 
way between each of the several cars in the unit group, so 
that the number of trucks is only one in excess of the num- 
ber of cars constituting the group. In the surburban service 
the trains are composed of two groups each of four cars, 
this requiring 10 trucks for the eight cars. On the main line 
the train is made up Of a number of individual cars and a 
five-car articulated group. The reduction in weight, as 
compared with two bogies for each car, is said to be about 
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Curves Showing Relative Train Friction of European and 
American Passenger Trains 


10 per cent; it is also stated that the train friction is reduced. 
A noticeable feature on the main line train at high speed is 
the smcoth running of the group; the riding is exceptionally 
good and noticeably better than individual cars in the train. 


Types of Drive for Electric Locomctives 


In the brief reference to electric locomotives, the motor 
car and steam locomotive were mentioned as prototypes which 
have influenced the trend of electric locomotive development. 
To elaborate, there are at least seven methods, including the 
way of mounting motors and the mechanism for transmitting 
power from the motors to the drivers, which have been ap- 
plied to actual service. These different methods may be 
briefly described as axle geared, quill geared, outside geared, 
axle gearless, quill gearless, direct connected side rod and 
geared side rod. 

Exch of these methods of drive, with the exception of. the 
outside gear, are employed in this country. In England the 
axle geared drive has been most generally used, but there has 
been completed recently a high speed locomotive for the North 
Eastern Railway equipped with the quill geared drive. The 
side rod drive dces not seem to have met with favor; the 
following reference to side rod is quoted from a paper by Sir 
Vincent Raven (North East Coast Institution of Engineers 
and Shipbuilders, December 16, 1921): 

“On the Continent, notably in France, Switzerland, Italy, Ger- 
many, Austria and Sweden, the connecting rod drive in one form 
or other is almost universal. Up to the present, electrification in 
these countries has been carried out mainly on the single-phase or 
three-phase system and Continental engineers consider that the 
additional complications caused by the introduction of cranks and 
coupling rods are more than compensated for by the advantage of 
having a free hand with the motor design. 

“A large number of designs have been worked out. Some have 
proved quite satisfactory, others have given rise to a good deal of 
trouble. In most cases the trouble has been eliminated by strength- 
ening up special parts such as crank pins, Scotch yokes, etc., and 
by introducing a certain amount of flexibility into the connections 
between the motors and the crank shafts.” 


The mechanism of the motor-driven side-rod drive needs to 
be maintained in close adjustment and may reasonably be ex- 
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pected to require more attention and have a higher cost of 
maintenance than some of the other methods of transmitting 
power to the drivers. 

The transmissicn of power from a motor-driven crank, 
whether direct connecticn or geared, introduces strains in the 
connecting mechanism somewhat different from those which 
cccur in a steam locomotive. With the best adjustment and 
cperating clearance only in the bearings, the motor-driven 
connect:ng rods on either side transmit alternately the power 
through 90 degrees, except for such spring of the parts as may 
cause the rods to work together for a brief interval. As this 
transfer of the power from one rod to the other takes place at 
about 45 degrees from the dead center, the pins, connecting 
rods and included frame will be subjected to the full strain 
of driving when the crank is at an angle of about 45 degrees. 
If the two sides are not in even adjustment this angle may be 
even less. 

Aside from centrifugal ferces and the shock due to lost 
motion in the driving mechanism, the stress in the rods, pins 
and frame of a steam loccmotive is limited and may be prede- 
termined from the size of the cylinder and steam pressure. 
With a motor driven crank the stress is dependent on the 
crank angle and is affected by adjus:ment of the mechanism. 

As an extreme illustration, cne side of a steam locomotive 
may be stripped and with the other side on dead center the 
throttle may be opened wide without damage to the locomotive. 
Under the same conditions with a meoter-driven crank, the 
resultant toggle action would set up enormous stress and 
undcubtedly wreck scme part of the mechanism involved. 

There is, further, an irregularity in the angular rotation of 
the crank with respect to the wheel which is the cause of su- 
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One of the Axle Geared Locomotives Which Has Been in 
Service in the Paris Terminal for 20 Years 


perimposed stress on the driving mechanism, and may be the 
cause of very disagreeable vibraticn should the natural period 
of the rotating mass involved happen to synchronize with the 
nodal points of angular variaticn. ‘The effect of this irregu- 
larity in relative uniformity of ratation of the crank and wheel 
are more in evidence in some forms of side-rod drive than 
others. ‘The most severe case observed was on a direct con- 
nected locomotive with a V arrangement of connecting rods 
which ran with but little vibration, except at the critical speed, 
when a knock developed which scunded as if the crank shaft 
was broken or being struck by a steam hammer. As this ir- 
regularity is due to the play in the bearings and the springs: 
in the parts, it cannot be entirely eliminated in practical op- 
eration, but it may be minimized by maintaining the aline- 
ment and close adjustment of the bearings. It is obviously 
desirable to diminish the shock by cushioning as much of the 
rotating mass as possible. 

Something of these characterizations of side-rod drive are 
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shown in one of the illustrations. To better illustrate the ac- 
tion, the mechanism is assumed to be inelastic, the pin bear- 
ings of the rods are shown with exaggerated clearance, and 
the ordinates of the characteristic curves are greatly out of 
proportion. In reality, the value of these ordinates is depen- 
dent upon the working clearance in the bearings, together 
with the inertia of the rotating masses and whatever may be 
their actual value, the character of the action calls for its con- 
sideration in the design of side-rod mechanism. Furthermore, 
the arc of action and the sharp angles of the characteristic 
curves as shown would be modified by the spring in the con- 
necting parts. 

There appears to be an increasing interest on the Continent 
in other methods of drive requiring less attention and main- 
tenance. The Paris-Orleans Railway has been operating 
axle-geared locomotives in their Paris Terminal for more than 
twenty years and have recently ordered 200 of this type for 
local passenger and freight service on their main line exten- 
sion. Over 100 of similar type are being built for the Midi 
and the State Railways. Locomotives with the same type of 
drive are also being built for the Spanish Northern Railway. 

The electric locomotives on the Italian Railways are mostly 
of the direct connected side rod type. The workmanship and 
finish of these locomotives is exceptionally fine, so good, in 
fact, from our point of view, that we might consider it an ex- 
travagance. ‘They are well maintained, are giving good serv- 
ice and many others have been built from the same design. 

The electrification of the railways in Switzerland has been 
very well carried out and they may well take pride in their 
construction and equipment. The Swiss Railways have a 
variety of locomotives which are principally of the geared 
side rod type. The finish and workmanship of these locomo- 
tives is excellent, and they are very fine examples of geared 
side rod construction. 

An interesting departure from side-rod drive is a novel 
design of outside geared drive.* This. locomotive runs very 
smoothly without any characteristic vibration, and the more 
general use of this type of drive on the Swiss Railways may 
reasonably be expected. ‘These railways have also in trial 
service a number of locomotives with geared quill drive. 


Current Collection 


The sliding contact for current collection from overhead 
lines is almost universal on the Continent, for both tram cars 
and locomotives. ‘Two triangular tubes of brass or copper are 
used for the contact on many of the Italian three-phase loco- 
motives, and triangular blocks of carbon are used on some 
of the direct current lines; but generally for tram cars and 
single-phase locomotives the collector is an aluminum bow 
of U-shaped section with a groove for lubricant 

In locomotive service it is the practice to use two of these 
bow collectors on each locomotive, and because of the soft ma- 
terial the pressure against the conductor is limited to about 
8 lb. With this light pressure, some arcing might reasonably 
be expected and is observable when collecting from a single 
wire. In some places two conducting wires with interspaced 
hangers are used, which is better for current collection than 
a single wire, as it provides greater flexibility and doubles the 
collection contacts. Where the double-wire construction has 
been used there was no observable arcing at the collector. 
While the aluminum bow serves its purpose well for collecting 
the 100 amperes or more for which it is used, it would not be 
suitable for collecting current of any great magnitude. 

Collectors of this type would by no means serve for the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul locomotives, on which the 
current ranges from 800 to 1,200 amperes. The collector used 
with these locomotives has two separate, flat, copper contact 
surfaces, while the overhead system has doubled wire conduc- 
tors with interspaced hangers. This provides four indepen- 
dent contacts in parallel, each of which are 4% in. long, so 





*Described in Railway Age, January 13, 1923, page 192. 
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that theoretically the aggregate contact is a line 18 in. long. 
The pressure of the collector against the conductor is me out 
30 Ibs. The relatively large amount of current taken by these 
locomotives is collected with no observable arcing as the con- 
tinuity of contact is well ensured and the contact surface is of 
adequate capacity. 

Any appreciable arcing at the contact between the collector 
and conductor is unquestionably more destructive to both than 
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Diagram Showing the Action of Side Rod Drive and the 
Effect of Clearance in the Bearings 


the wear that occurs from mechanical friction. Continuity of 
contact must be maintained if destructive arcing is to be 
avoided and the design of the collecting system should be 
such as will best ensure this continuity. 


About One Per Cent of Railroads 
are Electrically Operated 


The economy in fuel obtained by modern steam power sta- 
tions and the many available sources of hydraulic power, have 
contributed to stimulate greatly the electrification of the 
steam railways in Europe. Government endorsement of the 
projects has also been helpful in financing these enterprises. 

The following list, compiled from available records, will 
give an idea of the extent of railway electrification through- 
out the world. It includes the steam railways which have 
been electrified or are in process of electrification, but not the 
steam railways on which multiple unit trains are being used 
exclusively, or electric railways which were not formerly op- 
erated by steam. 
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Shab a4 cis canada neorEeiies 5,565 1,611 

This is less than 1 per cent of the railway route mileage ot 


the world. Conceding the efficacy of the steam locomotiv: 
much of the world’s service, there still remains a very large 
mileage which could be advantageously electrified. In te 
execution of this great undertaking we have many enginecr- 
ing and economic problems, the solution of which demancs 
the cordial co-operation of all who are engaged in the furt! 
ance of railway transportation. 
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1+ce. Approves Southern Pacific Control of C. P. 


Combination Held Illegal Under Sherman Law Is Found 


to Be In Public Interest Under New Law 


CQUISITION by the Southern Pacific Company of con- 
A trol of the Central Pacific Railway by ownership of 

its capital stock and by lease was approved and 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission in a 
decision dated February 6 and made public on February 10. 
The order is subject to terms and conditions prescribed, 
which include the five conditions designed to prevent dis- 
crimination against the Ogden route, suggested in the com- 
mission’s memorandum addressed to the parties on January 3, 
which resulted in the withdrawal of opposition to the South- 
ern Pacific application at the time of the argument before 
the commission on January 19. The commission finds that 
such a control as is proposed does not involve a consolidation 
into a single system for ownership and operation and one of 
its conditions makes the control terminable if it shall be 
found to interfere with the consummation of the commission’s 
complete plan of consolidation. Commissioner McChord 
alone dissented. 

The Southern Pacific applied for authority under para- 
graph (2) of section 5 of the interstate commerce act to ac- 
quire control by lease and stock ownership of the Central 
Pacific, a copy of the proposed lease being filed with the 
application. The application recited that the occasion there- 
for is a recent decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States holding that the existing control by the applicant of 
the Central is prohibited by the federal anti-trust act of 
July 2, 1890, known as the Sherman law. The court. di- 
rected that a decree be entered terminating the existing con- 
trol and separating the properties, subject to provisions for 
apportionment or joint use of certain of the lines of the re- 
spective companies. The suit was instituted in February, 
1914, and the record was closed before the passage of the 
transportation act, 1920. That act was not mentioned in the 
decision of the Supreme Court. 


Basis for Decision 


The theory of the application was that section 407 of the 
transportation act, 1920, amending section 5 of the interstate 
commerce act, contains a grant of authority from Congress 
to the commission to permit the acquisition of control of one 
carrier by another, by lease, stock ownership, or in any 
other manner not involving the consolidation of such carriers 
into a single system for ownership and operation, whenever 
found by it to be in the public interest, and expressly relieve 
carriers acting under such permission from the restrictions 
of the Sherman law and from any and all other restraints or 
prohibitions by law, state or federal. It was urged that these 
provisions constitute a radical change in the legislative policy 
of Congress, in respect of the application of the Sherman 
law to the railroads of the country, and that they evidence a 
recognition on the part of Congress of the fact that the com- 
prehensive regulation and control of interstate carriers now 
vested in the commission renders unnecessary, for the pro- 
tection of the public, the strict and inflexible application to 
such carriers of the prohibition of the Sherman law and 
similar laws. It was contended further that there may be 
combinations of railroads that are in the public interest, 
which are legally impossible under existing anti-trust legisla- 
tion, and that Congress intended to afford a means of per- 
mitting or rendering lawful a control or combination of rail- 
roads, whenever in the commission’s opinion such control or 
combination is in the public interest. 

An abstract of the commission’s report is as follows: 
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WasHincotTon, D. C. 
Effect of the Change in Law 


At the outset, it is requisite for us to determine to what extent 
the scope of our inquiry is limited by the Supreme Court's decision. 
We are required under the statute to scrutinize with the utmost 
care all of the elements of the case upon which an ultimate finding 
that the proposed acquisition of control is or is not in the public 
interest may be predicated. It is certain that we must recognize 
the finality of a court decree upon the questions with which it deals. 
In this case the court directed a separation because the unified 
relation was hostile to the Sherman act. We must recognize as 
settled the fact that the relation dealt with was in violation of the 
Sherman act, and if that were the only question before us, we 
would not have any function to perform. 

Paragraphs (2), (3), and (8) of section 5 of the interstate com- 
merce act, added by the transportation act, 1920, became effective 
subsequent to the filing of the bill by the government against the 
Southern Pacific Company, although prior to the date of the 
Supreme Court’s decision. As our jurisdiction was not invoked 
until after the decision had been rendered, it is apparent that the 
change in the law effected by section 5 of the interstate commerce 
act as amended was not involved, directly at least, in the issues 
before the court. Carriers affected by any order made by us pursu- 
ant to paragraph (2) of section 5 are under the provisions of 
paragraph (8) relieved from the operation of “antitrust laws,” and 
all other restraints or prohibitions by law, state or federal, in so 
far as may be necessary to enable them to do anything authorized 
or required by such order. Under paragraph (2) we are given 
broad power to consider the questions of public interest involved 
in an acquisition of control by one carrier of another, and are given 
authority by order to approve and authorize such acquisition, under 
such rules and regulations, and for such consideration and on such 
terms and conditions, as shall be found by us to be just and reason- 
able in the premises. 

While the Sherman law has not been repealed, carriers affected 
by any order made by us under paragraphs (1) to (7) of section 5 
of the act are relieved from its operation. How far our dis- 
cretion in any particular case should be influenced by considera- 
tion of the evils which the Sherman law was designed to prevent 
is a question necessarily involved in every case where a carrier 
seeks to acquire control of a competing line. There is nothing in 
section 5, however, indicating that the Congress intended that we 
should refuse to accept jurisdiction upon the ground, solely, that 
a proposed acquisition of control would violate the Sherman law. 
Full effect must be given to the provisions of paragraph (8). 
When by our order based upon broad consideration of the public 
interest we in effect grant relief against antitrust laws, and other 
restraints and prohibitious by law, we are exercising a power 
which the statute gives to us alone. Evidence as to public benefits 
to be derived from common control of competing carriers, which 
would be immaterial in a prosecution under the Sherman act, 
might be entirely pertinent in a proceeding before us under 
paragraph (2). There is, therefore, an essential dissimilarity in 
the issues and in the nature of the proceeding which in our opin- 
ion makes it proper for us to pass upon the application, while giv- 
ing full effect to the adjudication of the Supreme Court. 

The present control of the Central Pacific by the Southern 
Pacific is unlawful and, pursuant to the mandate of the Supreme 
Court, must be brought to an end by terminating the present lease 
and transforming the present illegal ownership of stock into a 
lawful ownership. The court directed an apportionment as be- 
tween the two carriers of the several terminal lines and cut-offs 
leading to San Francisco Bay which were constructed or acquired 
during the unified control of the two systems or, in the alternative, 
that appropriate provision be made in the final decree for their 
joint or common use. A like course was directed with respect to 
the lines extending from San Francisco Bay to Sacramento and to 
Portland, Oreg. This establishes the status of the Central Pacific 
and Southern Pacific lines for the purposes of this proceeding. It 
is our duty to determine whether two such separate competing sys- 
tems would be able to function better in the public interest than a 
= system brought about in the manner proposed by the ap- 
plicant. 


Question of Corporate Capacity to Make 


a Lease Subject to Court Review 


Another question of importance remains to be considered before 
we. pass to the consideration of the proposal for unified operation 
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and control. In the course of the opinion of the Supreme Court 
to which reference has been made it is stated: 

In our view the lease for 99 years by the Central Pacific to a 
rival competitive company could not legally be made without 
authorization by Federal legislation. In the absence of such ac- 
tion the Central Pacific has not the corporate cepacity to make the 
lease. 

The court was speaking of the Central Pacific Railroad ‘Com- 
pany, which was the predecessor of the present Central Pacific, and 
which was organized under the laws of the state of California. The 
present Central Pacific is a creature of the state of Utah, and has 
the authority of the laws thereof and of the state in which it op- 
erates to make the proposed lease. It appears, however, that at 
the time the lease which was before the court was executed, the 
California company was authorized under the laws of California, 
at least, to enter into such an agreement. At all events, the court 
finds that authorization by federal legislation is necessary, and its 
subsequent remark as to the lack of corporate capacity of the Cen- 
tral Pacific must be regarded as relating to the necessity for federal 
authority. It is provided in paragraph (2) of section 5 that “the 
commission shall have authority by order to approve and authorize” 
such acquisitions of control as we may find to be in the public 
interest ; and by paragraph (8) of that section the carriers affected 
by such order are relieved from all restraints or prohibitions by 
law, state or federal, so far as may be necessary to enable them 
to do anything authorized or required by the order. Whether or 
not the provisions of paragraph (2) alone may be regarded as 
constituting a grant of authority to a carrier affected by our order 
to perform an act for which no other authority is claimed, it seems 
to us that the provisions of paragraph (8) were intended by Con- 
gress to remove all active restraints by law and grant authority so 
far as necessary to enable the carriers affected by our order to do 
anything authorized or required thereby. We are of the opinion 
that the present impediment to the lease by the Central Pacific of 
its lines is such a restraint as has been removed by paragraph (8) 
of section 5 as to carriers affected by our order of approval and 
authorization. Even if the question were doubtful, we should 
consider it our duty to proceed with a consideration of the unifica- 
tion plan upon its merits. We are an administrative body charged 
with the determination of ihe public interest. Any order we may 
make herein is subject to review upon the question under dis- 
cussion. 

It may be taken as established that the Central Pacific Railway 
between San Francisco and Ogden, and the Union Pacific Rail- 
road between Ogden and Omaha, Nebr., and Kansas City, Mo., 
with the eastern connections of the latter road, from a system of 
transportation which affords the most direct and normal route 
for a large volume of traffic between the East and the West. The 
same may be said also of the southern route over the Southern 
Pacific lines. In contrast, the Southern Pacific and Central Pacific 
lines running north and south in California and Oregon with their 
branches afford, generally speaking, a service of an essentially dif- 
ferent character, consisting of heavy local passenger and freight 
service and the gathering and delivery of freight for the transcon- 
tinental carriers with which such lines connect. The latter element 
of the service thus performed is as valuable and necessary in the 
maintenance of present standards of service on the Ogden route as 
it is to the southern route. From this point of view, the use by 
the Central under unified management of Southern Pacific lines 
for gathering and delivery of freight is as important to the 
Central as the corresponding use made by the Southern of Centra! 
lines is to the Southern. 


Separate Operation Would Disrupt Service 


The record justifies the conclusion that separate operation of the 
Central Pacific lines will disrupt existing routes and service in 
California and between that state and adjacent states, except to 
the extent that the rupture may be mitigated by apportionment of 
particular lines and provision for the joint co-ordinated use of 
others by the respective carriers, will render impossible the con- 
tinuance of much valuable transportation service now conducted 
over the Central Pacific and Southern Pacific lines without regard 
to corporate ownership. Such separation will result to an indeter- 
minate extent in increased cost of operation and duplication of capi- 
tal investment in railroad facilities and increased cost of transporta- 
tion. Moreover it is doubtful whether for a time, at least, the 
Central Pacific, if operated as an independent carrier, would have 
the earning capacity, credit, and financial ability to sustain the 
heavy burden of its fixed charges and provide the new capital for 
its equipment and improvement necessary in the future to mect the 
requirements oi the public service. Indeed, there are reasons for 
grave doubt whether the interests of the country as a whole would 
not be adversely affected by the financial problems and results 
consequent upon such a separation. There is a large volume of 
traffic having origin or destination on rails controlled by the 
Southern Pacific Company in central and northern California, not 
reached by rails of the Central Pacific, and originating in or 
destined to territory in the East or Middle West, for which the 
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shortest and most economical transportation route is the Central 
Pacific-Union Pacific route via Ogden. As a practical matter, and 
in the absence of joint rates or joint use of the lines now existing, 
access to such points of origin or destination in California can | 
had by the Central Pacific only by construction of branches and 
extensions at very great cost, which would involve a_ wastefy| 
duplication of railroad facilities. To the extent that such traffic 
might, in the event of a separation of the Central Pacific and South- 
ern Pacific, be secured by the Southern Pacific for transportatio 
over the southerly routes via El Paso in which it participates, thy 
distance, time, and cost would be greater than via the Ogde 
route, with attendant prejudice to the public interest. On the other 
hand, the routing of such traffic over the Central Pacific-Unio; 
Pacific route via Ogden will be in the interest of those lines, which 
were created by federal authority and federal aid, ard will he i 
accord with the purposes of the Pacific Railroad acts. 

It remains to be considered whether these evils can be lessened 
or removed altogether by the apportionment of particular lines to 
one carrier or the other, or by providing for the joint or common 
use of lines strategically located. In the decision of the Supreme 
Court it is directed that the decree serving the present control shall 
provide for such apportionment, or the joint or common use, of the 
several terminal lines and cut-offs leading to San Francisco Bay 
which have been constructed or acquired during the unified con- 
trol of the two systems, to the end that both companies may have 
such full, convenient, and ready access to the bay and to terminal 
facilities thereon that each company will be able freely to com- 
pete with the other, to serve the public efficiently, and to accom- 
plish the purpose of the legislation under which it was constructed. 
A like course was directed with respect to the lines extending 
from San Francisco Bay to Sacramento and to Portland. The 
decree accomplishing this purpose has not been entered, but we 
have considered the various ways in which the directions of the 
Supreme Court might be effected. We entertain no doubt that such 
arrangement would be practicable, and we are of the opinion that 
if the two companies entered fairly into the spirit of the Supreme 
Court’s mandate, many of the disadvantages to which we have 
alluded as arising out of separation would be eliminated or miti- 
gated. On the whole, however, we are convinced that even if 
everything of this nature which can be done were done, the result 
would be more expensive and less efficient and satisfactory service 
than can be rendered under unified control. The two systems 
would be weakened both financially and from the standpoint of 
service. In the course of time-this situation might find partial rem- 
edy, but in many respects no remedy would be possible. 

We are thus brought to the consideration of whether it is pos- 
sible to authorize the proposed acquisition of control subject to 
conditions which will remove the opportunity otherwise existing 
in the Southern Pacific to restrict competition or fetter the free 
and normal flow of interstate traffic by reason of its control of 
two competing transcontinental routes, and will adequately pro- 
tect the rights of the Union Pacific and all interests of the public 
under the Pacific Railroad acts. On January 3, 1923, before arriv- 
ing at any conclusion, on suggestion to us by parties before us, we 
sent a memorandum to persons’ who had intervened or filed ap- 
pearances in the proceeding, requesting that expressions be made 
regarding the arrangement to be sanctioned and required in case the 
decision of the commission should be favorable to the applicant's 
proposal, and asking for specific consideration of the effect of an 
order of approval made subject to the following conditions: (Her« 
are inserted the five conditions.) 


Interveners Generally Satisfied 
With Proposed Conditions 


We have received replies from practically all of the interveners. 
The vast majority, including state commissions or other authorities 
of Arizona, California, Colorado, Nebraska, Nevada, Utah, and 
Wyoming, were distinctly favorable to an order of approval upon 
the conditions suggested. Many interveners who had previously 
objected strenuously to the granting of the application regarded 
the conditions as sufficiently safeguarding their interests. Pra 
tically no objection was made to the conditions themselves, but 
certain interveners suggested that other elements of public interes! 
should be safeguarded by additional conditions, as follows: 


1. An intervener from St. Louis, Mo., approved the plan gen- 
erally but contended that St. Louis should be given the same rights 
to through connected service which are insured to Chicago by th 
first condition and that some provision should be made in th 
order which would preclude the possibility of closing the Ogder 
gateway to any line east thereof. 

2. The Public Service Commission of Oregon and certain othe: 
Oregon interveners contended that our order of approval should 
provide for the completion of the Natron cut-off into the Willa- 
mette Valley and for the joint use thereof by roads seeking entranc« 
into the valley from eastern Oregon. The senate of the state of 
Oregon has requested by a memorial that we should dispose of the 
application only after full inquiry into all facts touching upon the 
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needs of railroad development within the state of Oregon, its re- 
sources and possibilities, and the rights of its citizens for further 
immediate railroad development and adequate railway service. 

3. Two commercial associations in Chicago, while approving of 
the plan generally, urged that the obligation as to service and par- 
ticipation m rates via the Ogden gateway, imposed upon the Central 
Pacific and the Union Pacific, should apply also to all other lines 
which now are or may hereafter be connections of the Central 
Pacific at Salt Lake City or Ogden. 

The Southern Pacific has stated as its position that it will 
accept and abide by the five conditions set forth in our memo- 
randum of January 3, 1923, if included in our order. The Union 
Pacific has approved of the conditions and expressed its view that 
the same will secure adequately the rights claimed by it under the 
Pacific Railroad acts. 

\s to the objections made by the St. Louis and Chicago inter- 
yeners, it shouid be observed, tirst, that we have no jurisdiction 
in this proceeding to enforce an order against the Union Pacific 
or carriers other than the applicant and the Central Pacitic. The 
Union Pacitic, however, has accepted and approved the conditions 
made, as they apply to the applicant and its constituent hnes, and 
has evinced its intention to comply therewith so far as its co- 
operation is necessary or required. The standard of service pre- 
scribed by the first condition is intended merely as a criterion by 
which to determine in the future whether any discrimination is 
practiced in the particulars mentioned against the Ogden route. To 
broaden the condition so as to include other points would defeat its 
purpose, inasmuch as it would make the criterion so vague as to be 
of no practical value. The service covered by the first condition 
would pass through Missouri River territory, where it would con- 
nect with lines reaching St. Louis. The practical effect of the 
condition, therefore, is that the benefits thereof inure as much to 
St. Louis as to Chicago. At ail events the condition is not to be 
taken as justifying any discrimination in favor of Chicago against 
other points, or in favor of any carrier and against any other. 

The Southern Pacific upon the oral argument definitely com- 
mitted itseif to the maintenance of an open gateway at Ogden, and 
counsel for the Missouri Pacific Railroad and for the Venver & 
Rio Grande Western Railroad, the carriers most immediately con- 
cerned with this question, stated that if this were done the rights ot 
those companies would be safeguarded. Furthermore, we have 
broad powers under the act in the matter of the establishment and 
maintenance of through routes and joint rates, and nothing here 
done will prejudice our right to exercise such powers in the future 
as occasion may require. 

We have given consideration to the position taken by the Oregon 
Public Service Commission and other Oregon interveners, In 
our opinion such issues are not so connected with the present issues 
that it would be proper for us to pass upon them now. We are 
not convinced that the many benefits to be derived from the pro- 
posed acquisition of contro! should be held in abeyance pending 
termination of the proceedings under the complaint mentioned. 
Rehef appropriate to such complaint will be granted in due course, 
if justified by the facts presented, and nothing herein decided will 
of necessity limit the scope of such relief. Moreover, it appears 
that the Southern Pacific Company has agreed, in part at least, to 
the contentions made by the interveners from Oregon and that the 
construction of the Natron cut-off wil! be commenced in the near 
future. The cut-off has been a part of the Southern Pacilic’s con- 
struction program for a loag time. It is represented that, in view 
of the suit by the government to separate the Southern Pacific and 
Central Pacific, and the resuitant uncertainty of the title of the 
respective companies in their properties, it was deemed unwise to 
incur the large expenditure, about $10,000,000, necessary to complete 
the project. It appears that the board of directors of the Southern 
Pacific has formally declared its intention to proceed immediately 
with the completion of the work in the event that the right of the 
Southern Pacific to hold the Central Pacific should be confirmed. 
We have taken note of these assurances. We believe that they are 
made in good faith and, for the present, deem it best to leave with 
the applicant the initiative in this important work. 

The Western Pacific Railroad Company has withdrawn its re- 
quest that our order contain a provision requiring the Southern 
Pacific to enter into arrangements for additional through routes 
and joint rates with lines of railroad competitive with the lines 
now owned by the Central Pacific Railway Company. It was 
stated in its behalf upon the oral argument that a satisfactory ad- 
justment had been reached with the Southern Pacific. 

By virtue of the Pacific Railroad acts the Union Pacific and Cen- 
ira! Pacific have certain reciprocal rights, including the right to 
co-operation in the establishment and maintenance via the Central 
Pacitie-Union Pacific route of through train service and joint rates 
reasonably necessary to meet competition by other routes, and to co- 
operation in other respects, to the end that the lines of said com- 
panies shall be operated and used as one connected, continuous line. 
\\'e think that the rights of the Union Pacific and all interests of the 
public under the Pacific Railroad acts may be protected by impos- 
ing upon the acquisition and exercise of control by the Southern 
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Pacific Company of the Central Pacific the five conditions set out 
above. We think also that these conditions will so correct and re- 
move any suppression of the normal flow of traffic over the Ogden 
route that the public interest generally will adequately be protected ; 
and that they will bring about, in connection with transcontinental 
traffic, a situation as favorable to the public from a traffic and 
service standpoint as though the ‘Central Pacific were to remain 
free from Southern Pacific control. The acquisition of control as 
proposed, subject to these conditions, will also prevent the evils 
already adverted to, as incident to separation. 

The extent of the control asked by the Southern Pacific Company 
of the Central Pacific Railway Company in the application is as 
follows: (a) By lease until December 31, 1984, subject to termina- 
tion by our order if and when found by us to interfere with the 
consummation of the final plan of consolidation when promulgated 
under section 5 of the interstate commerce act as amended; and 
(b) by ownership of all of the outstanding capital stock of the 
Central Pacific Railway Company during the continuance of such 
lease. We deem it in the public interest that the applicant should 
be restricted from voluntarily disposing of the capital stock of the 
Central Pacific Railway without our approval, and further, that the 
lease should by its terms become null and void and of no effect if 
and when the control herein sought is found by us to interfere with 
the consummation of such plan of consolidation. 


Consolidation Not Involved 


The question has been raised as to whether an acquisition of 
control under the circumstances proposed amounts to a consolida- 
tion of the carriers concerned “into a single system for ownership 
and operation,” as to which type of control we have no jurisdiction 
under paragraph (2) of section 5. We have given consideration to 
the question and find that an acquisition of control consummated as 
proposed and exercised subject to the conditions to be imposed by 
our order herein, does not involve the consolidation of such car- 
riers into a single system for ownership and operation. It is not 
enough to constitute such a consolidation that the carriers or their 
properties be consolidated into a single system for operation, or 
for management, or for management and operation, but it must also 
appear that they are consolidated for ownership. Since each of the 
carriers will retain its corporate identity and the legal title to its 
property, no consolidation of the kind defined by the statute will 
result. : 

Upon the whole record we find that the acquisition of control 
of the Central Pacific by the Southern Pacific Company, by lease 
and stock ownership as asked in the application, will be in the pub- 
lic interest, provided that the foregoing terms and conditions be im- 
posed upon such control and the exercise thereof, and said terms 
and conditions are hereby imposed and the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany is directed to observe the same so long as such control shall 
be exercised by it pursuant to our authority. 

The conditions prescribed are as follows: 


Conditions 


_(a) That the Southern Pacific Company shall join with the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company in maintaining via the lines of 
said companies between Omaha, Nebr., and San Francisco Bay 
points, as parts of one connected continuous line, through passen- 
ger, mail, express, and freight train service between San Francisco 
or Oakland, Calif., and Chicago, Ill., at least equal in every re- 
spect to that afforded by either with its connections between Los 
Angeles, Calif., or Portland, Oreg., and Chicago, Ill; 


(b) That the Southern Pacific Company shall join with the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company in maintaining via the lines of 
said companies between Roseville, Calif., and Omaha, Nebr., as 
parts of one connected continuous line, perishable freight train 
service from Roseville, Calif., to Chicago, IIl., at least equal in point 
of time to that afforded by either with its connections from San 
Bernardino, or Colton, Calif., to Chicago, Ill. : 


(c) That the Southern Pacific Company shall co-operate with 
the Union Pacific Railroad Company in the maintenance of train 
schedules under which neither shall discriminate as to time or 
service against the other in favor of any other connection through 
Ogden or Salt Lake City, Utah; 

(d) That the Southern Pacific Company shall at the request of 
the Union Pacific Railroad Company provide for the publication 
and maintenance of rates via the Central Pacific Railway through 
Ogden, Utah, between all points on the lines of the Southern Pa- 
cific Company and Central Pacific Railway ‘Company in California, 
west of Banning, and in Oregon on the one hand and Colorado 
common points and points east thereof on the other, no higher than 
apply concurrently between the same points via any other route in 
which it participates ; 

(e) That the Southern Pacific Company shall co-operate with the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company to secure by active solicitation the 
routing of the maximum of freight traffic via the lines of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company and the Central Pacific Railway Com- 
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pany through the Missouri River and Ogden, Utah, as parts of one 
connected continuous line, between all points in California and 
Oregon north of and including Caliente and Santa Margarita, Calif., 
and south of and including the Klamath Falls branch and Kirk, 
Oreg., on the one hand, and points north and west of a line along 
the northern boundaries of Oklahoma and Arkansas, to the Missis- 
sippi River, thence along the Mississippi and Ohio rivers (but not 
including intermediate cities on the Ohio River) to Wheeling, 
W. Va., and thence on a line drawn just east of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and Buffalo, N. Y., to Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 

(f) That the alevessia lease shall contain a provision that the 
same shall become null and void and of no effect whenever the 
commission shall find that the control, acquisition of which is, here- 
in approved and authorized, interferes with the consummation of 
the complete plan of consolidation adopted and published under the 
provisions of section 5 of the interstate commerce act, as amended: 


(zg) That the control herein authorized by lease and stock owner- 
ship shall be held subject to termination by order of the commis- 
sion if and when found by the commission to interfere with the 
consummation of its complete plan of consolidation under the pro- 
visions of section 5 of the interstate commerce act and for this pur- 
pose the commission reserves full jurisdiction over the case to make 
such order or orders as, after hearing, it may deem to be necessary 
and appropriate ; 

(h) That the Southern Pacific Company shall not voluntarily 
sell, pledge or otherwise dispose of the capital stock of the Central 
Pacific Railway Company or any part thereof without the censent 
of the commission, except that any existing pledge of such stock 
may be ratified and confirmed ; 

(i) That this proceeding may be reopened at any time by order 
of the commission either upon the initiative of the commission or, 
in the discretion of the commission, upon the motion of any person 
claiming an interest in the matter, for the purpose of making such 
orders as the commission may deem necessary or appropriate sup- 
plementary to the present order. 

The Southern Pacific is directed to file with the commission at 
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Section 5. In view of the fact that the order entered is sub- 
ject to court review upon this question, he said, he was will- 
ing to join in approval of the order. 

Commissioner Campbell also concurred generally but ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Transportation Act did noi re- 
move this defect of corporate power and said that the 
effectiveness of the commission’s order should be made con- 
tingent upon the submission of its findings to the district 
court and approval by the Supreme Court. Commissioner 
McChord, who wrote the only dissenting opinion, expressed 
the opinion that the findings of the majority are not only con- 
trary to the will of Congress, but are impossible of fulfill- 
ment in view of the Supreme Court’s decision with respect to 
lack of corporate authority in.the Central Pacific to make a 
lease of its federal franchises. In view of this finding he 
said that the commission should find that the lease may not 
be made and deny the Southern Pacific’s application for the 
necessary permission. 


Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincton, D. C 
REIGHT CAR LOADING for the week ended February 3 was 
Fk slightly less than during the preceding week but con- 
tinued far in excess of previous figures for this season 
of the year. The total was 865,675, an increase of 117,780 
as compared with the corresponding week of last year, of 
165,957 as compared with 1921 and of approximately 100.- 








REVENUE FREIGHT 


Summary—Att Distric1s, Comparison oF Totats THis YEAR, Last 


Grain 
and 
grain Live 

Districts Year products stock Coal Coke 
SE TE TE 1923 6,578 2,868 54,317 3,231 
1922 9,250 2,735 46,760 1,873 

OD aides dcweyeoes 1923 2,939 2,768 54,350 6,951 
1922 2,598 2,504 51,818 3,806 

Pocahontas ............ 1923 192 60 21,672 534 
1922 238 71 23,082 210 

MD asceesc0sueces 1923 3,872 2,400 25,581 1,318 
1922 4,347 2,162 24,142 494 

Northwestern .......... 1923 14,455 10,433 8,125 1,657 
1922 12,205 8,015 9,939 1,072 

Central Western ....... 1923 10,349 12,785 21,104 406 
1922 15,211 10,405 23,373 327 

Southwestern .......... 1923 3,651 2,361 4,624 102 
1922 4,427 2,056 5,184 116 

Total West. districts.... 1923 28.455 25,579 33,853 2,165 
1922 31,843 20,476 38,496 1,515 

Total, all roads......ces 1923 41,736 33,675 189,773 14,199 
1922 48,276 27,948 184,298 7,898 

1921 37,021 31,606 157,554 9,522 

Increase compared ..... Aza en 5,727 5,475 6,301 
Decrease comparei ..... 1922 6,540 oe weeedans poveneh 
Increase compared ..... 1921 4,715 2,069 32,219 4,677 
Decrease compared ..... 1921 a ieee ae Sree bebe se asbuees 
Pe 2D) aieewaduneea 1923 41,736 33,675 189,773 14,199 
eo a eer se 1923 46,819 35,436 194,738 14,503 
SP ike wacked 1923 48,280 33,790 192,824 13,817 
a 1923 51,034 37,500 198,686 13,795 
pO res 1923 45,498 31,686 187,746 13,028 


Compiled by the Car Service Divisicn, American Railway Association. 


LOADED 
Year, Two Years Aco. WEEK ENDED S-#turDAy, Fesruary 3, 1923 


Total revenue freight loaded 
| es A = — — 
Corresponding 
Period 





Forest Mdse. Miscel- - > A. — 
products Ore L.C.L. laneous 1923 1922 1921 
6,281 1,972 55,334 77,603 208,184 veeaees ie ; 
5,963 660 61,825 61,832 ere 190,898 163,955 
3,672 2,241 4 211 70,839 187,971 wgecnes Kee 
2,643 595 44, 401 44,467 Jasenee 152,832 145,093 
1,404 202 5.875 3,818 33,757 beenas . 7 
995 31 5,310 2,312 ree 32,749 24,222 
22,123 1,358 38,280 43,781 138,413 5 agian essen 
14,154 504 35,772 31,058 pede 112,633 109,152 
21,057 1,085 25,616 31,815 114,241 wong we - 
14,542 482 24,755 21,592 errs 92,602 95,807 
7,786 3,915 33,658 40,301 130,304 eeeatan . 
4,967 879 31,198 30,676 eclaeela 117,036 104,121 
7,444 468 13,902 20,253 52,805 sie aienie ; 
6,453 797 13,845 | ee 49,145 68 
36,287 5,466 73,176 92,369 297,350 
25,962 2,158 69,798 68,535 258,783 7 
69,767 11,239 216,876 288,410 865,675 
49,717 3,948 217,106 298,704 747,895 
52,774 8,480 190,181 212,580 Sips adtliriens eehees ( 718 
20, ,050 7,291 owe 79,706 ene 
. weenees "230 ow eeees aware Saernes 
16,993 2,759 26,695 75,830 165,957 
69,767 11,239 216,876 288,410 865,675 747,895 699,718 
69,613 12,088 211,879 286,088 871,164 740,386 701.605 
70,066 10,900 210,860 285,061 865,578 731,109 708,658 
68,632 10,763 211,253 281,588 873,251 714,191 5.853 
57,530 9,718 182,840 242,257 770,303 599,433 69 








least 10 days before the execution of the lease a copy thereof sub- 
stantially in the form in which it is proposed that the same shall be 
executed. 
Separate Opinions 

Chairman Meyer, concurring, expressed the opinions that 
a condition requiring the construction of the Natron cut-off 
might properly have been included in the order and Com- 
missioners Aitchison and Campbell joined in that expression. 
Commissioner Eastman concurred, but doubted the accuracy 
of the statement in the majority report that the present im- 
pediment to the lease by the Central Pacific of its lines is 
such a restraint as has been removed by Paragraph 8 of 





000 as compared with 1920. Loading of grain and 

products and of merchandise was less than for last year but 
greater than for 1921, but all other classes of commodities 
showed increases as compared with both years. The larges 


increase was in miscellaneous freight, of which 79,706 more 


cars were loaded than during the corresponding week of | 
year. 

The freight car shortage during the period January -» 
to 31 averaged 73,269 cars, an increase of 515 as compared 


with the previous week. This included 26,815 box cars and 


38,477 coal cars. At the same time surpluses amounting ' 
26,588 cars were reported. ~* 
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Seaboard Net Earnings Improve in Recent Months 


Road Not Yet Back on Pre-War Earnings Basis—Heavy 
Fixed Charges and Low Traffic Density Handicaps 


for the year 1922 shows a net operating income of 
$4,230,570. This was more than double the net op- 
erating income in 1921 which was $2,062,372. It represents 
a still greater improvement over 1920 because in that year 
there was a deficit after rents of $2,645,854. It does not, 
however, bring the property back to pre-war basis of net 
earnings; the standard return for operations under federal 
control—based on the average net operating income for the 
three years ended June 30, 1917—was $6,497,025. 
The improvement in 1922 over 1921 was the result of an 
increase of approximately $3,000,000 in gross income, com- 


T% SEABOARD AIR LINE preliminary report of earnings 
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The Seaboard Air Line 


bined with a reduction of about $1,500,000 in operating ex- 
penses. The interesting feature is that the decrease in ex- 
penses was almost entirely in transportation; slightly more, 
in fact, was spent for both maintenance of way and main- 
tenance of equipment than in 1921. The gross revenues in 
1922 were $45,679,048 and in 1921, $42,844,933. Operat- 
ing expenses totaled $36,222,883 in 1922 as compared with 
$37,024,801 in 1921. 

The 1922 net from operations would naturally have been 
somewhat better than it actually was had it not been for the 
shopmen’s strike, although the figures do not show that the 
effect of the strike was as severe as might have been expected. 
The effect was reflected in the gross and net earnings for July, 
August and Sptember. Even in August, the Seaboard’s poor- 
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est month in 1922, net operating income was kept in black 
figures, although only $46,687, and the operating ratio was 
held at 86, not at all very favorable figures, but considerably 
better than many other roads were able to report under strike 
conditions. 

Since September the road’s traffic and earnings have ex- 
panded rapidly. The net ton-miles in November—including 
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S. A. L. Traffic Shown in Net Ton Miles, Including Revenue 
and Non-Revenue Freight 


both revenue and non-revenue freight—were the largest since 
March, 1920. December net ton-mile figures are not yet 
available. However, from the standpoint ‘of gross earnings, 
December was one of the best months in the road’s history. 
Net railway operating income in December—$513,593—was 
the best figure reported since the fall of 1920. The figures 
relating to operations in recent months must be regarded in 
their proper light; the real interest in them is what they may 
mean for 1923. ‘They are good enough to indicate—pro- 
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S. A. L. Revenues and Expenses for the Last Three Years 


vided unforeseen circumstances do not arise—very fair pros- 
pects during the year 1923. They cannot, through any 
stretch of the imagination, be considered good enough to lead 
one to believe that the Seaboard is, as yet, at least, on the 
verge of surmounting its underlying weakness as a property 
of relatively poor earning power. 

The Seaboard Air Line operates 3,563 miles of road. Its 













northern terminus is at Richmond, Va., where it connects 
with the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac and by means 
of it with the lines north of Washington or, more exactly, 
Potomac Yard. From Richmond its main line extends south 
to Tampa, Fla. It has important branches from Norlina on 
the main line to Norfolk, Va.; from Hamlet on the main line 
to Birmingham, Ala.; from Savannah, Ga., to Montgomery, 
Ala., etc. As one of the three north and south lines in the 
Southeast, it is confronted with the strong competition of the 
Southern and Atlantic Coast Line. In the Carolinas it 
serves that area lying between the Coast Line and the At- 
lanta-Washington line of the Southern. It does not serve 
as rich an agricultural area in this section as the former nor 
a section as well developed industrially as that served by the 
Southern. The line further south is more favorably situated, 
comparatively speaking. The fresh fruits and vegetables 
which it originates in Florida and moves in fast trains to 
Richmond form a sizable and important part of its total 
traffic. Its through passenger business to Florida in the 
the winter is also an important part of its business. 

The Seaboard’s traffic is rather diversified. In 1920, taken 
as the latest good year for which figures are available, prod- 
ucts of agriculture constituted 12.7 per cent of the total ton- 
nage and gave the road 21.6 per cent of its total freight 
revenues. Products of animals were 1.2 per cent of the ton- 
nage and supplied 1.6 per cent of the revenues. Products of 
mines supplied 25.7 per cent of the tonnage and 11.9 per 
cent of the revenues. Products of forests made up 22 per 
cent of the tonnage and 14.7 per cent of the revenues and 
manufactures and miscellaneous which made 38.4 per cent of 
the tonnage, supplied 50.2 per cent of the revenues. Under 
products of agriculture, the largest item was fruits and fresh 
vegetables, supplying 3.8 per cent of the road’s total tonnage 
but giving it 11.3 per cent of its freight revenues. Cotton 
is not an important element in Seaboard traffic; it is less im- 
portant, in fact, than on any other of the large systems in 
the South. 

Although products of mines supplied one-quarter of the 
tonnage in 1920, the proportion of coal handled was only 
about 8 per cent. The Seaboard originates no coal traffic; 
there is not a single coal mine on its lines. The items which 
assist in bringing up the volume of products of mines were 
clay, gravel, sand and stone, 7 per cent of the total traffic, 
and phosphates, supplying about 8 per cent. The former 
supplies good loading but not much revenue; the latter is of 
much greater importance and value. 

The manufactures handled by the Seaboard are of wide 
variety, but the most important single item is fertilizers, sup- 
plying in 1920, 8 per cent of the road’s total tonnage. It is, 
therefore, to be seen that the leading items in the Seaboard’s 
total traffic are fruits and fresh vegetables, gravel, stone, etc., 
phosphates, lumber, and fertilizers. Seaboard tonnage does 
not include as large a proportion of the lucrative perishable 
traffic as does the Atlantic Coast Line’s, nor does its large 
traffic in manufactured products include as large a propor- 
tion of high grade commodities as does that of the Southern 
Railway. 

The Seaboard Air Line’s funded debt as of December 31, 
1921, was $134,700,900. Its capital stock outstanding on 
the same date was $60,950,800, including $37,019,400 com- 
mon and $23,931,400 preferred. The preferred and common 
issues have never paid any dividends. The interest charges 
on the funded debt amount to slightly over $5,000,000, ex- 
clusive of the $1,250,000 interest on the $25,000,000 adjust- 
ment mortgage bonds. The 5 per cent interest on these bonds 
is cumulative. Payment was made regularly from the time 
the bonds were issued up to 1921, but on August 1 of that 
year payment was passed and no payments have been made 
since. 

The income statement for the year ended December 31, 
1922, compares with the previous year as follows: 
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1922 192 


NY UR ps oe eee sli ob ed oe ae we $31,998,052 $29,205 
ee ee ea ier 8,936,217 9,754 
Total operating revenues (inc. misc.)...... 45,679,048 42,844 
Maintenance of way and structures............ 5,358,092 5,00 
Maintenance of equipment .............2.e05 8,424,973 7,848 
SE Sor BeOS Skee oa ee eee ae hee eee 1,478,278 1,460 
I, aig cinta deans 56 Gis ka we Sakae es 18,667,039 20,555, 
Total operating expenses (inc. other)...... 36,222,883 37,024, 
Net from railway operation...........c.csece. 9,456,165 5,820, 
i REO in: pa re rere 7,328,155 3,922, 
eg Sy er ae rae eee eee 4,230,570 2.06 


Another Railroad Investigation > 


WasurncrTon, D. | 

N OPEN SEASON for railroad investigations may be in 
A prospect for the next few months during the period 

while Congress is not in session. President Harding 
is giving some consideration to a proposal that he appoint a 
special presidential commission to study the question of car 
shortage and transportation generally, with particular 
reference to the Warfield pooling plan as a remedy, and to 
submit recommendations to Congress when it convenes next 
December. However, at the White House on Tuesday it was 
stated that while there had been some conferences on the 
subject, it was “still in a state of flux.” It was proposed 
that the commission should include members of Congress and 
representatives of shippers, farmers, railroad labor organiza- 
tions and the owners of railroad securities. Such an investi- 
gation, if hekd, would be in addition to two formal investi- 
gations already announced by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as to the efficiency and economy of railroad 
management and the adequacy of car and locomotive supply. 
The United States Chamber of Commerce has proposed the 
appointment of a committee to conduct a rather elaborate 
study of transportation questions, and the relations of trans- 
portation to the mining industry are forming an important 
part of the investigation now being conducted by the United 
States Coal Commission. 

The idea of such an investigation was discussed at a recent 
conference at the White House, to which the President invited 
Senators Capper of Kansas, Gooding of Idaho, Couzens of 
Michigan, Norbeck of South Dakota, Brookhart of Iowa, 
and Ladd of North Dakota, all Republicans and members 
of the agricultural or progressive blocs. The President is 
understood to have been urged to adopt such a course by 
S. Davies Warfield, president of the National Association of 
Owners of Railroad Securities, whose comprehensive plan for 
the reformation of the transportation service has apparently 
been received without enthusiasm by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and which has been sharply criticised by the 
American Railway Association. Mr. Warfield was at the 
White House on February 8, at about the same time as the 
senators, and the President, in a recent address to Congress, 
expressed general approval of the central agency plan of the 
security owners’ association. The President submitted the 
proposal to Senator Cummins, who has been in Florida, but 
who returned to Washington Tuesday and expects to discuss 
the idea further with the President and Mr. Warfield. 


INJURIES TO TRESPASSERS on the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford last year totaled 37 per cent less than in the year pre- 
ceding, an improvement for which credit is given to the safety 
department of the road, acknowledgment being made at the 
same time of the hearty co-operation of newspapers, public au- 
thorities, school superintendents, factory owners and others. An 
officer of the road calls attention to the fact that while this im- 
provement was being made, and while the total number of fatal 
accidents on this road resulting from train operation was re- 
duced about 21 per cent, the fatal accidents connected with auto- 
mobile operation in Southern New England increased about 7 
per cent. 
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Practical Method of Securing Co-operation’ 


The Mutual Beneficial Association at Altoona, Has Given 
a Splendid Account of Itself 


By William Elmer 
Superintendent, Middle Division, Pennsylvania Railroad 


a speech in New York, in which he said: “You have 
got to realize that there is an atmosphere, a body of 
suggestion at the present moment which is apt to catch a 
mind that is not strongly balanced and founded on concrete 
things. Such a mind may be led to believe things which are 
not, and that body of suspicion will be, in fact, surely is, 
created through deliberate malice, created with a desire to 
separate those who fought together, who struggled together 
and who worked together for a common victory. Be on your 
suard. And what is the guard? Co-operation. Contact. Just 
so much co-operation, just so much contact as we can obtain.” 
Sir Auckland was speaking of the international situation, 
but his words seem to apply with peculiar appropriateness 
to our own railroad conditions. The Mutual Beneficial Asso- 
ciation principles involve co-operation and contact. Do you 
know where we have the best example I know of the value 
of co-operation and contact at our passenger engine house 
at Altoona? If there is any other point where the volume of 
business handled and the work done with meagre facilities 
and in a limited space make the conditions harder for a 
foreman than engine house No. 3, Altoona, I do not know 
the place. And the record of locomotive failures will bear 
comparison with any engine house anywhere. Each engine 
dispatched is given a super-inspection by a gang leader, who, 
in addition to his regular duties, is charged with the respon- 
sibility of seeing that the engine assigned to a particular train 
in his trick is in fit condition to make a successful trip over 
the road. The name of the gang leader and his success or 
failure is shown on a list under glass, posted in the house 
and corrected daily, and it is wonderful to see the interest 
the men take in keeping a clear record and the months that 
sometimes go by before an “X” in the daily square shows 
that his engine has finally had a failure. What is the secret 
of their success? Co-operation and contact. 


Credit Where Due 


Great credit should be given Homer Saylor, the engine 
house foreman, who is a shining example of the value of 
these Mutual Beneficial Association principles in practice. 
When the strike came on July 1 he lost a mere handful of his 
men, possibly a couple of a dozen, and these were the notori- 
ous agitators and malcontents whom we were well rid of. 
When they were on the outside the remaining men expressed 
the hope that they would never be reinstated, and said there 
was more peace and harmony in the engine house than ever 
before. 

How is it that Homer Saylor can get such results in such 
a plant? Co-operation and contact. His men know he is fair 
and square. He is among them at all times, and none has a 
request for help or favor which he denies if it is within his 
power to grant. Even his strikers had never an unkind word 
for their foreman, and the reason that 95 per cent of his 
men stuck to him was because they believed in him and 
through him in the company, whose policy he so ably exem- 
plites in his daily conduct. 

We have a Foremen’s Association, which follows the prin- 
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*Address before the ninth general assembly of the Mutual Beneficial 
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ciples of co-operation and contact, a building and loan asso- 
ciation founded on them, and in the past year or two numer- 
ous pools amongst the men for the purchase of railroad stock. 
Fach chips in $2 to $5 or more per pay, and when the pur- 
chase price is completed the certificates are turned over. In 
one of our recent pools were 35 men. Thirty-four stuck to 
their jobs on July -1. The one striker was a young chap who 
was buying only five shares. Did that group of 34 men 
allow themselves to be submerged by that body of suggestion 
and suspicion referred to by Sir Auckland Geddes and sep- 
arate from their foreman, with whom they had struggled 
and worked together for a common victory? They did not. 
They stuck to their jobs, the vacant places were soon filled 
and a greater spirit of happiness and contentment pervades 
the place than ever before. Their minds were strongly enough 
balanced to detect the deliberate malice of those outsiders 
who were not even employees, and being founded on concrete 
things, they kept on paying for their stock. 


The Stockholder 


This buying of stock of the company which employs us 
has wonderful possibilities, to my mind. We can actually 
become partners and owners in the enterprise, and we all 
know that even the proprietor of the little corner grocery 
store or newsstand works with more intelligence and energy 
than the merely hired clerk. His dollars and his profits 
are involved and when our dollars are invested in the com- 
pany it goes hard to see a perfectly good marker lamp thrown 
down the bank or a shovel flung into the firebox, or tools 
and material left lying around and gathered into the scrap. 
We begin to take an interest in the work and efficiency of 
our fellow employees, and we hate to see black smoke, or 
safety valves blowing, or cars banged together in yards. 
When flagmen do not go back far enough to give proper 
protection, we may think of our interest in the bills for the 
possible wreck, and when men stand around and loaf instead 
of working, we might jog them into a little more interest in 
the job or help the foreman get a little first-hand information. 
And when we get 100,000 men thinking how to help the 
railroad reduce expenses and earn more money, and 50,000 
boosters, each trying to gather in more business for “our” 
line, we will have such energy, courtesy and service in our 
railroad as was never seen before. 

One of the clerks in my office owns 450 shares of stock. 
Do you think he dawdles over his work or makes mistakes 
which will be costly to correct? A man in the tool room at 
East Altoona engine house owns 960 shares. Do you think 
he throws things into the scrap bins while they have any 
usefulness left? If other railroads followed the same plan 
would the 2,000,000 railroad men voters and their 2,000,000 
or sO women voters in this country agree to having full crew 
laws passed by their legislatures? Or trains limited to 50 
cars, or six per cent set as the maximum returns we were 
permitted to earn? Would lumbering automobile trucks be 
allowed to tear up our improved roads which we taxed our- 
selves to build, taking away our. freight and passenger rev- 
enue, and paying no more towards the cost of keeping up 
the highways than the paltry sum the license fee costs? 
Surely not. Our lawmakers would see that such an influen- 





tial body of citizens and voters were not discriminated 
against. This is no idle dream. It could all be realized. 
Much less influential bodies of voters have obtained much 
more favorable legislation. 

We do not want special favors, but we do want a square 
deal. Railroad baiting has been such a popular diversion for 
so many years, and the attitude of the labor leaders has been 
so antagonistic to the railroad managements that the rank 
and file of our employees have been weaned away from their 
devotion to their employing companies and their hearts and 
their souls are wrapped up in their unions. We have a very 
real and serious problem to educate our men in the view that 
their interests will be better taken care of if they follow the 
Mutual Beneficial Association principles, and I know of no 
better way to get the men thinking along the right lines than 
to get them interested in buying stock. 


Better Than a Savings Account 


If a count were made, I think we would find about 15 or 
20 per cent of the employees in Altoona owning stock. And 
if this proportion does in Altoona, without any effort to 
induce them to, what would be the number if the advantages 
were properly explained. I feel that we could reasonably 
expect one-half of our employees to own stock, and with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission watching our operations at 
every turn, and with some of the burdensome restrictions 
imposed by present laws removed. from honest management, 
there is no reason why an industry so essential to the health 
and prosperity of the country should not be as safe an invest- 
ment as a bank, and earn a better return than a savings 
account. Take the Middle division, for instance. In normal 
times we employ 10,000 men. Half of them, we will say, 
would not care to invest for one reason or another, but it 
would seem reasonable to expect that the remainder would 
average $10 a month. This would amount to more than half 
a million dollars a year for our division alone. Taking the 
whole system, the employees could pour into the treasury 
from 10 to 15 millions a year, almost enough to expand and 
develop the property as fast as it was needed. And all from 
the employees themselves, each a partner and a profit sharer 
in a business we partly own. Would there be efficiency and 
economy in the operation of the property? There surely 
would! Would we need any outside organizers to tell us 
where our best interests lie? I do not think so. 

There are now in the country more than 26 million savings 
accounts. Better than one to each family. Our own saving 
fund has 13,275 depositors. The company permits employees 
to determine what amount each who so desires wants to save 
each month, and the treasurer will make the proper deduc- 
tion from the payroll earnings and deposit it to the credit 
of the employee, where it draws interest. 


Co-operation and Contact 


I believe that the adoption of a suitable resolution would _ 


induce the management to authorize payroll deductions when 
requested by employees for the purpose of purchasing stock. 

If a man can spare but a dollar a week, he will own 
the share in less than a year. And when we think of the vast 
number of men in a railroad who are unsupervised, and how 
difficult it is to have supervision for the men on the engines 
and trains, the track gangs out on the line, signal men, tower 
men, power plant men and hundreds of others not under the 
eye of the boss, what a difference there would be if every 
other employee was a potential boss, one of the owners of 
the business and interested in its economical operation. And 
how much less attention would be paid to the cant phrases 
of the specious arguments of the demagogues and labor lead- 
ers, whose main purpose it is at present to separate men from 
their managements, and drive a wedge between capital and 
1abor. If they could not promise more wages and less hours 
they would have very few followers. And if we all knew a 
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little more of some of the simple fundamentals of politica} 
economy, we would know that many of the mouthings of the 
socialists and parlor bolshevists were absolutely unsound and 
destined to lead to the same conditions as are found jp 
Russia today. 

How did the Russian people fare when Lenine and Trotzky 
destroyed the capitalistic system, imprisoned and murdered 
the owners of property, the investors and all those who did 
not work with their hands? This country will never meet 
like fate, for there are too many citizens who own property, 
hold insurance policies, have savings accounts and own stocks 
and bonds in enterprises of various kinds. But how do these 
teachers of false doctrines have any following at all? By 
co-operation and contact. Man is a gregarious animal and 
we love to meet with our fellows in lodge, church and social 
gatherings of various kinds. Let us take a leaf out of the 
notebooks of the agitators and the labor leaders, who feed 
their followers with the veriest bunk and the followers swal- 
low it, hook, line and sinker—while we try to tell our fellows 
honest facts and demonstrable truths, and they will not be- 
lieve it. How do they get away with it? How can we put it 
across? By co-operation and contact. We have our Mutual 
Beneficial Association organized and operating, and it is 
founded on principles of righteousness and fair dealing; it 
only needs the help of every right minded man in the service 
to grow into the mighty power for good it is destined to he. 


H. E. Byram Answers South 


Dakota Governor’s Attacks 


E. Byram, president of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
TT St. Paul, severely criticized Governor W. H. Mc- 

* Master of South Dakota in an open letter made pub- 
lic on February 13, for the latter’s “most bitter and unjust 
attacks on the railroad” made in a recent message to the 
South Dakota state legislature. 

Governor McMaster said that 18 months ago railway man- 
agers knew that their equipment was deficient and charged 
them with “incompetency and criminal carelessness” in 
neglecting to provide sufficient equipment. In reply Mr. 
Byram called attention to the fact that the railways in 1921 
and 1922, with the equipment they actually had, moved more 
farm products than in any previous year in their history, and 
to the further fact that during the very period of 18 months 
when Governor McMaster says the railway managers were 
“criminally careless” in not trying to provide more equipment 
“the railways actually placed orders for the purchase of over 
2,700 new locomotives and for almost 200,000 new freight 
cars.” 

“They ordered more new freight cars from the builders 
in 1922,” Mr. Byram added, “than in any year for 10 years 
and 77,221 new freight cars were actually delivered to the 
railways and put in service last year. Thousands of locomo- 
tives and cars, however, cannot be built in a day and most of 
those that have been ordered have not yet been built, but are 
still in process of construction. 

“Since the end of federal operation the Milwaukee alone 
has purchased 200 locomotives and 14,000 freight cars— 
costing about $34,000,000 altogether, although it has had no 
money left after paying operating expenses, taxes, rents and 
interest, out of which to pay this sum. The 22,000 stock- 
holders of this company received no return on their invest- 
ment in this period, but we realized our obligation to furnish 
service and arranged with car and locomotive builders t 
provide this equipment on the deferred payment basis.” 

Governor McMaster also charged that the railways have 
been overcapitalized, and have made their rates high enough 
to pay dividends upon this total capitalization. Mr. Byram 
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in reply called attention to the fact that the railways never 
in a single year have paid dividends on their total capitaliza- 
tion, and that in 1921 they paid no dividends on 43 per cent 
of their stock. 

The hackneyed charge that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in placing the valuation of $18,900,000,000 on the 
railways, did not take account of certain elements, and based 
the valuation upon “present day costs” of construction, was 
included in Governor McMaster’s remarks. Mr. Byram in 
reply cited statements made by members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission showing that the valuation was not 
based on “present day costs” but upon the average wages of 
labor and prices of material in 1913 and 1914. 

“Tf the valuation had been based on ‘present day costs’ it 
would have been twice as large as it actually was,” Mr. 
Byram added. 

“The railways have not at any time within the last two 
vears and are not now earning enough net return to justify 
them in undertaking all the improvements that they are now 
undertaking, and in buying all the equipment they are now 
buying. They have undertaken these improvements and 
ordered this equipment because the managers know that the 
country needs increased transportation, and because they be- 
lieve that the sound business sense of the American people 
will cause the railways to be so regulated as to enable them 
to earn enough to pay for the improvements and equipment 
that they need.” 

He declared that unless they are allowed to earn a larger 
net return than they are now earning it will be “impossible 
for the railways to earn enough money to provide enough loco- 
motives, cars and other means of transportation to haul the 
farmers’ products to market,” adding: 

“Every intelligent farmer knows that he can better afford 
to pay the present rates than have the shortage of transpor- 
tation become greater and greater and his ability to get his 
crops to market correspondingly reduced.” 


Water Columns 


for Locomotive Boilers 


HEN GAGE COCKS and water gage fittings are screwed 

\ \ directly into the back head of a boiler, the gage 

cocks sometimes indicate a higher level of water 
than do the water glasses. This discrepancy in the water 
level, as indicated by the gage cocks and the glass, is caused 
by the severe agitation and rapid circulation of the water 
through the arch tubes and up the back head. After extensive 
investigation by the federal boiler inspection service of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and following a number 
of tests on locomotives of various roads, it was recommended 
that the water glass and gage cock fittings be screwed to an 
intermediate appliance—a water column— instead of being 
attached directly to the boiler. 

The two types of water columns illustrated are made by 
the Nathan Manufacturing Company, New York, and have 
been tested satisfactorily under actual service conditions. The 
type W-O-A water column (right) with tubular glass, which 
complies with recommendations contained in the last annual 
report of the chief inspector, Bureau of Locomotive Inspec- 
tion, occupies but a minimum of space on the boiler. The 
body of the column is drawn in at the lower end and the 
cross section is reduced, without, however, interfering with 
the necessary volume of water entering the column. By this 
construction the column is fitted close to the back head, with 
sufficient room for substantial connection to the water space 
of the boiler. A further variation in the bottom extension of 
‘he water column is secured by elongated pads, thus permit- 
ting of application to almost any boiler. If necessary, spe- 
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cial lengths may be provided for unusual installations. 

Another feature of this type is the method of attaching the 
gage cock to the body of the column. By doing away with 
the usual shank of the gage cock, the distance which the 
spindle of the gage cock protrudes has been materially re- 
duced. The gage cock is so constructed that it may be re- 
moved and replaced quickly with steam in the boiler. The 
water gage attached to the column and the-column itself are 
provided with necessary drain valves for draining the water 
gage or the column, independently of each other. 

The type W-B water column (left) differs from the one 
previously described in that it contains two reflex gages in- 


























Nathan Type W-B and Type W-O-A Water Columns, Fitted 
with Reflex and Tubular Water Glasses Respectively 


stead of the tubular gage. This type is a self-contained 
water column, comprising within itself the gage cocks and 
the water gage, eliminating the pipe connections and joints 
necessary with independent water gages attached to the 
column. It is equipped with reflex gages, with glasses em- 
bedded in the body of the column and so placed that the 
water level may be observed from both the engineer’s and the 
fireman’s side. 

A special provision that will be appreciated is the bonnet 
attached to the upper and lower valve controlling the respec- 
tive water glass compartments. These bonnets are provided 
with warning ports which will blow at all times except when 
the valves are wide open. 


Direct-Injection Oil Engine 
Driven Compressor 


HE Price horizontal direct-injection oil engine, manu- 
factured by the Ingersoll-Rand Company, New York, 
employs the Price system of fuel injection which elim- 
inates the need for a three- or four-stage 1,000-lb. pressure 
injection air compressor with intercoolers. A pump of 
single design provides the force for introducing the fuel 
into the combustion chamber. Two spray nozzles are em- 
ployed, so arranged that their sprays impinge. The head 
and combustion chamber are shaped so that their surfaces 
are at all points parallel to the sides of the fuel sprays, thus 
preventing the fuel fog from coming in contact with a metal- 
lic surface where it would collect as drops and result in 
imperfect combustion. 

‘The Diesel engine has long been regarded as the most 
economical and efficient prime mover, and the Price oil 
engine is to all intents and purposes a Diesel engine. The 
elimination of the air compressor, however, is said to 
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increase the mechanical efficiency 10 to 12 per cent, holding 
the fuel consumptions to .38 or .39 lb. per brake hp. hr. 
The former figure means that 20 hp. hrs. can be obtained 
from a gallon of standard fuel. 

Ignition, as in the air injection Diesel engine, is obtained 
by the heat of compression. All parts of the head, com- 
bustion chamber and cylinder which are exposed to the 
gases of combustion are completely water-cooled. No flames, 
coils or exterior heating devices of any sort are required 
either in starting or during operation. 

A number of the details of construction are worthy of 
mention. The exhaust and intake valves (the engine oper- 
ates on the four-stroke cycle) are actuated by push rods from 
cams. ‘The latter are housed in a compartment case in the 
engine frame, which protects them from injury and also per- 
mits of keeping them flooded with lubricating o/1. 

The crank case is closed by means of a cast-iron cover, 
the joint between the cover and the engine frame being 
machined and further sealed by means of a cord gasket. 
Every precaution is thus taken to prevent the waste of lubri- 
cating oil, one gallon being sufficient to lubricate the engine 
while delivering 4,000 hp. hrs. The use of a trunk piston 
has shortened the overall length of the unit, at the same time 
reducing the horizontal inertia forces. Even when develop- 
ing full power, there is said to be no perceptible movement. 

Important advantages claimed for the Price oil engine are 
simplicity, sturdy construction, accessibility of parts, fuel 
economy, lubricating oil economy and completeness of com- 
bustion. 


Oil Engine Air Compressor Unit 

One of the first applications of the Price direct-injection 
oil engine has been to drive a direct-connected air compressor 
unit. This unit, of which the 100-hp. engine forms the 
prime mover, has the air cylinder in line with the power 
cylinder, but on the opposite side of the crankshaft. For 
100-lb. pressure, a two-stage air cylinder is offered. The 
air intercooler is mounted below the air cylinder and forms 
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shaft. By so doing, it has been made possible to mount 
unit on a flat car or truck for use in portable work. This 
construction has not resulted in excessive height, thus bei: 2 
kept less than 8% ft. 

The manufacturers have collected some important d: 
cn the cost of producing air with these oil engine driy 
units. Allowing for the greater first cost, it is said that 

















Ingersoll-Rand 17-in. by 19-in. Type P Oil Engine 


can be compressed with fuel oil at six cents a gallon on a 

par with electric power at 114 cents per kw. hr. With the 

fuel at 12 cents a gallon the equivalent cost of electric power 
vA 


is 1% cents per kw. hr. 





THE STOCKTON DIVISION of the Southern Pacific has won the 
banner which is awarded quarterly to the division making 
the greatest progress in the conservation of fuel oil, for the 
last quarter of 1922, according to J. N. Clark, chief fuel su- 
pervisor. This is the third time that the banner has beet 





























Cross Section of Two-Stage Compressor Unit Driven by Direct-Connected Oil Engine 


a support for it. The general impression given by the unit 
is one of symmetry, compactness, and durability. For air 
pressures less than 100 lb., a single stage air cylinder is 
offered, which is connected to the oil engine frame by a dis- 
tance piece. For both single- and two-stage work, the air 
cylinder is double acting, which has contributed to the excep- 
tional balance of the machine. 

In the 50-hp. size, the air cylinder is vertical and is 
mounted on top of the engine, immediately above the crank- 


won by the Stockton division, and the trophy has now be- 
come the property of that division. Close rivalry has been 
shown by Southern Pacific employees in the contest for the 
conservation of fuel oil. The Portland division, which has 
won the fuel oil banner twice since its inception on January 
1, 1921, was a close contender for the final award. The 
Southern Pacific is the largest railroad in the United States, 
using oil exclusively for locomotive fuel, its annual consump- 
tion being approximately 13,000,000 barrels. 
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Recollections of a Former Railroad Secretary 





Railroading Is Largely a Human Problem—These 
Incidents May Be Suggestive 


(‘The author of this article, who prefers to remain anony- 
mous, wrote to the editor thus: “You may remember me as 
the perpetrator of the ‘Official Goats’ article which appeared 
in the Railway Age about a year ago (September 24, 1921, 
page 564), dealing with the troubles of secretaries. * * * 
My thought in compiling these notes was that they might, 
in a small way, tend to humanize the railroad and give a sug- 
gestion or two as to better relations between employer and 
employee.’’) 


Ridin’ the Railroad 
pe YEARS of ridin’ the railroad—what tragedy, what 


comedy, what work and what play was crowded into 
those ten years. I’m in the supply game now and I 
suppose I’m satisfied, but I saw the old 123 today down at 
the station, hooked on to No. 51 going south and how the 
sight of that old car tugged at my heartstrings! What 
wouldn’t I give right now to be in my favorite easy chair in 
the observation end of the 123, with my pipe between my 
teeth, listening to the rails click by on the Southern division. 
To most people on the railroad the 123 meant trouble, for 
it was the GM’s car and he had a reputation of being a slave 
driver, but it was home to me for ten years and I’m home- 
sick for it and for the breakfasts that Herman used to cook. 
Vagrant thoughts come to me, memories of the days that 
were—lazy days and busy days, days in the tepid heat of a 
Florida summer, days in the biting cold of an Alberta winter, 
wonderful days on the 123. 


The Boss 


The boss was a fire-eater, a rip-snorter. He had to be to 
fight his way up from switchman to general manager. He 
was the greatest left-handed cusser I’ve ever heard and I’m 
an authority on the subject, having heard mule-skinners, 
boilermakers and top sergeants at their best. His manners 
were uncouth and, measured by certain standards, he was no 
gentleman, but, gosh, he sure was a man to tie to in a pinch. 

I can see him now as he looked on the day of the big pile- 
up at M. P. 346. With his mop of gray hair flying in the 
wind, he pulled off his collar and got into action, right 
alongside the car knockers and the spike drivers of the relief 
outfit (the boss never would let us call it wrecking crew). 
His booming voice rose above the racket now and then as he 
soared into truly remarkable heights of profanity, even 
for him, to spur the men on to further endeavors. 

The main line was clear along toward evening and it was 
a motley crew that gathered in the grub car of the relief out- 
fit for supper that night, a supper prepared by Herman, our 
private cook, from the delicacies of the 123’s kitchen. At the 
head of the table sat the boss, still collarless and with his 
once well tailored business suit now a total ruin. Around 
the table the relief foreman and his begrimed crew were 
grouped, nervous and ill at ease in the presence of the great 
man. But when the piping hot baked chickens and trim- 
mings arrived and the boss started eating with his knife, the 
crew lost all trace of self-consciousness and fell to with a 
will. 

After supper we sat and smoked the boss’s personal brand 
of perfectos and swapped yarns. Tales of the days when 
railroading was young and raw. The boss and the 123 
moved on to the division headquarters at midnight, leaving 
behind a crew that swore by the GM and was ready to fight 
his detractors. 





The Curling Irons 


During federal control, the 123 was put into the shops 
for repairs and the GM used a car that was the property of 
the vice-president, Mr. Blank, of the X & Z Railroad, one 
of the smaller lines that the Director General had wished on 
us. The first night out the boss, who was a bachelor, came 
out of his stateroom, with a puzzled air and called for the 
porter. 

“What the heck are these things,” he said. 

“Those is curling irons, sah.” 

“Curling irons!” roared the boss, ‘‘and here I’ve been 
thinking that Blank was a railroad man.” 


Pride—and Two Falls 


We had a technical man on the road, graduate of a very 
exclusive technical school, who made it a point to be as 
supercilious as possible. He cloaked himself with a dignity 
far beyond the minor official position he held and was cor- 
dially hated by all the regular fellows. 

The President’s Special was going over the Central 
division and this paragon was invited to dine on the 123. 
The boss was over on the big chief’s car, so the technical 
man, Mr. Smith, had for his table companions a couple of 
hard-boiled secretaries, a painfully clean roadmaster and two 
flannel-shirted road foremen of engines. Mr. Smith main- 
tained an aloof and dignified silence, the company being so 
far beneath him. The meal would have been rather dismal 
had not Mr. Smith picked up a dish of okra and a dish of 
beans. At that very moment, the engineer slammed on his 
E. T. brakes for some reason and Smith fairly flew out of his 
chair. One hand landed square in the midst of the okra, the 
other in the beans. He skated fully 10 feet in this manner 
before he brought up against the sideboard with a crash. The 
porter maintained a straight face as he wiped the okra and 
beans out of Smith’s eyes and ears. The rest of us, I’m sorry 
to say, fairly roared with laughter. Smith did not wait for 
dessert. 

On another occasion Smith happened to be in a small 
division point when the President’s Special rolled in. Smith 
was always hanging around when the president made his 
inspection tours. I believe he considered the president his 
only equal on the railroad. A government inspector had 
dropped in on this particular little roundhouse the day before 
and, as the habit with government inspectors, he put forms 
5 on most of the passenger engines just at the most inoppor- 
tune time. Result, no engine available for the President’s 
Special but a little old teakettle that was about ready for 
the junk heap. The SMP looked at it, then hailed Smith, 
who was lounging on the station platform, garbed in snowy 
Panama suit, equally spotless Panama hat and white buck- 
skin shoes. The SMP was an ex-machinist and I don’t be- 
lieve he liked Smith. 

“Smith, I want you to ride the engine and do what you 
can to keep it going as far as Beetown,” said the SMP. 

“But, my clothes—” protested Smith. 

“T believe I told you to ride the engine, Smith.” 

Smith grumbled, but climbed up in the cab and the en- 
gineer smiled behind his hand. 

We stopped for water presently and the secretaries made 
a bee line for the engine to see how Smith was faring. To 
our great disappointment he was still fairly clean and we re- 
turned to the cars much annoyed, but the little old engine 
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made us happy presently. Just outside of Beetown the rails 
take a rather sharp curve but the 86 was determined to go 
straight ahead, and the result was that the pony truck hopped 
off. About a ton of coal swooped down upon the immaculate 
Smith from the tender. The fire door met him in front with 
a too warm embrace, and when he disentangled himself, such 
of him as was not singed was covered with a thick mixture 
of coal dust and water. The secretaries’ laughter might have 
been heard in the next county. 


The Vice-President 


There was a vice-president on our railroad who was some- 
thing of a martinet and in whom even his own secretary had 
failed to find any human traits. One night on an inspection 
trip the secretaries gathered together in the observation end of 
the 123, turned out the lights and burst into song. We 
were riding along through the Louisiana swamps and a per- 
fect Southern moon was gleaming through the moss-hung 
trees. I suppose that’s what made us feel sentimental 
and we sang old love songs for an hour or more. At last 
the porter came in and switched on the lights, and, to our 
dismay, we saw that the stern vice-president had been with 
us for some time unnoticed in the darkness. 

We expected a bawling out but instead there was a sus- 
picious moisture in his eye and a catch in his voice as he 
said, “Thank you, boys,” and went up ahead. We liked 
him better after that. 


It Was Embarrassing 


We were down in Texas one day and it was hot as blazes. 
I had been batting the old mill steadily since early morning. 
At lunch time only secretaries were on our car and * “elt free 
to express my feelings of railroading in general and my boss 
in particular. I was right in the middle of giving him a 
thorough cussing out when I saw him in the hallway. He 
had heard most of it, I suppose, and I squirmed in my seat. 
But he just smiled and went away for, as I have said, he was 
a regular fellow. 


Words Failed Him 


One morning I went to the telegraph office and there I 
found the finest mess of grief that has ever met my eye. Ac- 
cording to the messages, a hostler with a Mountain-type 
engine had piled into the rear end of a Shuttle train. The 
Flyer had been derailed. There were four or five freight 
derailments and the main line was blocked at five separate 
and distinct points. I carried the telegrams in to the boss 
and braced myself for the finest cussing ever heard. The 
boss read the messages. He gulped and searched frantically 
among his rich vocabulary for words strong enough for the 
occasion. Twice he started to speak and then burst out: 
“Oh my, oh my!” 


The Chief Grievers 


We met the chief grievers of the brotherhoods in New 
York some years ago and it was a warm conference. The 
particular stumbling block from the railroad’s point of view, 
was a rough-neck switchman, who, whenever an amicable 
agreement was about to be reached, would jump up and spill 
the beans by a wild and impassioned burst of oratory that 
stirred up the apparently inherent bitterness of the men 
against the railroad. The boss was chairman of the meet- 
ing and he bore the heckling in good part. 

One morning our switchman friend was particularly 
vociferous and kept the proceedings at a standstill. During 
the noon interval, the boss chanced to encounter him in the 
hall, holding forth to a bunch of grievers. Strolling over, 
the boss said: “Got a chew, Jake?” Jake stammered and 
handed over a villainously black chunk of tobacco. The 
boss bit off a generous portion. 

It was just a simple action, nothing particularly subtle 
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about it and yet, that afternoon and for the rest of the meet- 


ing, Jake changed his tactics completely and the proceedings 
flowed along much more smoothly. 


Points for Station Agents 


G. JOHNSON, superintendent of station service of the 
Erie Railroad (Ohio Region), has written a com- 
prehensive article on the work of the station agent 
from which, as printed in the Erie Railroad Magazine, we 
copy a few paragraphs. These extracts apparently describe, 
not the precise situation or condition at any one station but, 
rather, the standard aimed at in the work of every station. 


Up-to-date business methods have been established in both 
offices and freight houses in stations in the Ohio Region, 
Legible freight bills and clearly type-written letters are re- 
quired to be furnished. Complete information is shown on 
freight bills, in order that a consignee may check the rate 
and know just where the shipment originated, the shipper’s 
name, etc. 

Freight bills are prepared by waybilling machines and the 
arrival notice portion mailed to the consignee promptly. 
Notice of arrival of over-freight is telephoned, and request 
made for information that will enable immediate delivery to 
be effected. Notice of arrival of perishable freight is tele- 
phoned without delay and confirmed by the regular arrival 
notice. Freight bills are placed easily accessible to the 
cashier. Over-freight is segregated until ready for delivery. 
Correct delivery of freight is assured by an identification 
stamp being placed upon every piece of freight when un- 
loaded. The identification stamp includes the car number, 
the date the freight was unloaded, the railroad and station 
name. 

Waybills are mailed to destination after having been 
checked against an invoice to detect errors before mailing. 
Freight is moved when possible on four-wheel trucks, in 
order to insure careful handling. Motor tractors are used 
at the larger stations. The freight house is blind checked 
periodically, an invoice being made of every shipment in 
both the inbound and outbound house and all outside plat- 
forms, and these invoices matched against the freight bills 
in the cashier’s office. A detailed record of freight trans- 
ferred is maintained for tracing purposes. 

All records of the station are permanently bound by bind- 
ing machine, and records are indexed. Every letter is filed 
according to the standard correspondence file, and can be 
located readily. An indexed embargo record is kept of all 
embargoes against freight. All calculations of the stations 
are made by a calculating machine. 

Class meetings of all employees are held periodically, and 
matters pertaining to the improvement of conditions are freely 
discussed. Employees are encouraged to offer suggestions. 
Every irregularity in 1. c. 1. freight handling is investigated 
by the Regional O. S. & D. bureau, and the individual 
responsibility established and charged. Since the inaugura- 
tion of the bureau in July, 1921, irregularities have been 
astonishingly diminished. 

We are always glad to get pointers that will enable us to 
improve. Every new practical idea brought to our attention 
will be tried for the general good of the Erie service. 


BILLs TO REPEAL both the transportation act of 1920 and the 


interstate commerce act were introduced in the lower House 
of Congress on January 31 by Representative McLaughlin of 
Nebraska. Mr. McLaughlin says that both laws have been 
failures and he would like to return to the conditions of more 
competition. 
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February 17, 1923 


On the Firing Line 
By F. W. Connor 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Central Region, P. R. R. 


HE RAILROADS of the United States carry every year 
about one billion and a quarter passengers. Making 
full allowance for commutation, round-trip tickets 
and scrip books, it is doubtless safe to assume that from three- 
quarters of a billion to a billion individual transactions take 
place over railroad ticket office counters every year. In each 
of these transactions an individual citizen exchanges hard 
cash for a document which we call a railroad ticket, and 
which is evidence of his having purchased the right to a 
certain amount or kind of individual transportation. The 
important thing to bear in mind is that every sale of a rail- 
road ticket is a personal transaction. The individual buying 
the ticket is acting, in the vast majority of cases, for himself 
and is spending his own money for something which he him- 
self will use. Obviously therefore, the relationship which 
the ticket seller sustains to the traveling public is in the 
nature of things a more intimate and personal one than that 
of any other railroad employee or officer. This gives to those 
who sell or supervise the sale of tickets, an unequaled op- 
portunity to build up good-will and confidence toward the 
railroad companies on the part of the traveling public. 

If we have three-quarters of a billion or more separate 
ticket sales a year on our American railroads it means that 
the men in your occupation—either directly or through their 
subordinates—have that many separate and distinct oppor- 
tunities to stamp upon the minds of individual patrons pleas- 
ant and lasting impressions of their own companies and of 
the railroads in general—of the courtesy, efficiency, alertness 
and businesslike methods of railroad management. 

If you look over the balance sheet of any railroad company 
and examine the list'of assets you will not find there any 
item under the heading “good-will.” On the other hand, if 
you examine the scheduled assets of a retail store, you are 
quite likely to find “good-will” listed among them as having 
a definitely assigned commercial value—and the same thing 
would be found true of many industries. 

This, of course, dues not mean that good-will is of less 
value to a railroad than it is to a storekeeper or manufac- 
turer. It simply means that railroad good-will is not sus- 
ceptible of being bought or sold, whereas commercial good- 
will is—at least to some extent. May I illustrate? 

If a retail merchant on one side of the street wishes to go 
out of business, it is quite possible that he can sell his good- 
will to a competitor across the way, and the competitor may 
be quite willing to pay a substantial sum of money for it, 
intangible though it be. But you cannot sell the good-will 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, for instance, to the Southern 
Pacific Railway, or that of the Florida East Coast Railroad 








‘to the Oregon Short Line. Even as between two competing 


lines, in which relative good-will is a distinct factor in deter- 
mining the flow of traffic, one line cannot sell to the other— 
nor could railroad good-will be realized upon in liquidation. 
Hence, quite properly, railroad companies do not recognize 
good-will as an asset which may be set down on their general 
balance sheets in terms of monetary value. 

The true worth and importance of good-will to the rail- 
roads can be grasped only in the light of the fact that rail- 
road companies are subject to public regulation, and to the 
constant influence of political pressure and forces from which 
commercial and mercantile pursuits are almost entirely ex- 
empt. Railroad managements seek, and absolutely require, 
the good-will of the public, not primarily because it may 
increase the volume of traffic—although that is important 
and must not be overlooked—but chiefly because public 





*Abstract of an address delivered before the American Association of 
Railroad Ticket Agents, in Savannah, Georgia, November 13, 1922, 
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good-will and confidence are the only effective means through 
which we can hope to bring about a material improvement in 
the system of governmental regulation and render harmless 
the assaults of demagoguery and selfish politics. 

The ticket agent and ticket seller can be most effective 
missionaries in this respect. Every sale of a ticket, every 
inquiry for information, every application for a refund—in 
short, every occasion which brings a patron to the ticket 
window can be made an opportunity for sending away a 
satisfied, friendly and loyal customer. 

The railroads need loyal customers just as much as they 
need loyal employees. If we can get the majority of the 
people of this country in a friendly state of mind toward 
the railroads, and thinking of them in terms of agreeable 
human and personal relationships, there can be no longer 
any political incentives for regulating or legislating railroads 
into insolvency or decay. There is no surer way to bring 
about that state of mind than to make every contact and 
transaction between an individual citizen and a railroad 
worker an occasion to inspire friendship, confidence and sat- 
isfaction. As the most numerous and personal of all such 
contacts are ticket sales, the chance that the members of this 
association have to build up the good-will and respect of 
the public cannot well be over-estimated. 

The secret of winning confidence at the ticket window 
lies in something more than mere promptness of service and 
avoidance of errors in the issuance of tickets or making 
change. Those are essentials—because otherwise a very un- 
businesslike impression is given. Beyond that, however, it 
seems to me the best impression can be created by letting 
the customer feel and see by words and action that the ticket 
seller has a genuine interest in the customer’s needs from the 
customer’s individual viewpoint. 

A smile behind the ticket-window goes a long way. You 
will agree with me I am sure that every sale should be a 
personal matter and that the perfunctory or routine manner 
should be carefully avoided. Don’t, I beg of you, sell tickets 
with the cold impersonal precision of a slot machine selling 
chocolate. Don’t be satisfied with giving the customer merely 
what he asks for. Don’t be afraid, and tell your subordinates 
not to be afraid of making suggestions. 

When a man comes to the ticket window should he not 
be made to feel that his requirements are just then the most 
important matter in the life and work of the ticket clerk on 
duty at the moment? If such a thing is at all possible, is it 
not urgently desirable that all other work should be dropped 
at once so that the customer may feel that he is recognized 
as having the very first claim to. attention? 

You and your assistants may be in a company which 
employs 50,000 or 100,000 or 200,000 people but bear in 
mind that for the time being the man who is selling the 
ticket is the sole representative of that entire company to the 
man who is buying it. It ought to mean something to the 
man who is selling the ticket to realize that he is speaking . 
and acting for the management of a property which stands 
for perhaps a billion dollars of invested capital. Surely 
everyone in that position ought to feel that the occasion de- 
mands courtesy, patience, tact and consideration—and when 
opportunity requires, foresight and initiative, also—so that 
the customer will go away with the feeling that he has been 
dealing with a man abundantly able to measure up to the 
full size of his job. 

Ticket agents, and this is particularly true in our smaller 
cities, are usually men of public prominence. They are likely 
to be widely known and to have numerous opportunities of 
meeting and talking with leaders in many different walks 
of life. They, accordingly, have frequent openings through 
which to disseminate sound and helpful information regard- 
ing the railroads and their problems. Is it not manifest, 
therefore, that we should all familiarize ourselves with the 
facts regarding the railroads of the United States? 
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The thirty-second annual convention of the Freight Claim 
Division of the American Railway Association will be held at 
Montreal, Que., on May 29-31, 1923. 


Sir Henry W. Thornton, K.B.E., chairman of the board 
of directors and president of the Canadian National, has been 
elected a member of the board of directors of the American 
Railway Association to fill a vacancy therein. 


G. M. Basford, president of the G. M. Basford Company, 
New York, will address the meeting of the Pacific Railway 
Club at the University of California, Berkeley, on March 8. 
His subject will be, “As to the Locomotive, What Next?” 


At New Haven, Conn., on February 9, two former shop- 
men were convicted*in the Superior Court of conspiracy to 
assault an employee of the railroad and were sentenced to 
fines of $250 and $200 respectively. In passing sentence on 
the men, the judge criticised “the cowardly attitude of the 
police and the newspapers.” 

An appropriation of $56,000,000 for improvements of rivers 
and harbors and tor maintenance was included in the army 
appropriation bill as it passed the Senate on February 8. 
This is the same amount that was included in the bill as 
it passed the House, although the budget bureau had recom- 
mended only $27,000,000 for the purpose. 


Electrification is being considered for the Grand Trunk 
main line between Toronto and the Niagara frontier and also 
for the old Canadian Northern line between Toronto and 
points on the Ontario Lake Shore as far east as Cobourg, 
Ontario. Should this electrification be decided upon, the 
Grand Trunk main line would continue under steam operation. 


Francis Lee Stuart, consulting engineer, New York, has 
been retained by the railroads entering the Port of New York 
to make a study of the situation at the port and submit a 
report on the transportation conditions affecting the various 
railroads concerned. Mr. Stuart was one of the technical 
advisory board of the New York-New Jersey Port and Harbor 
Development Commission at the time of the preparation of that 
commission’s “Comprehension Plan” in 1921. 


The organization of the Chicago, Attica & Southern, a new 
company which purchased the Brazil branch of the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois, as reported in the Railway Age of Septem- 
ber 23, 1922, (page 581), has been completed, and the follow- 
ing officers have been announced: C. F. Propst, president; C. 
R. Thompson, vice-president, general manager, secretary, 
treasurer and auditor; H. J. Dales, assistant auditor; A. S. 
Dolch, traffic manager; J. C. Statzell, superintendent trans- 
portation and telegraph and R. G. Butler, superintendent of 
road and equipment. The general offices of the company are 
at Attica, Ind. 


The cost of the shop crafts’ strike last summer was the 
subject of inquiry at a hearing in St. Louis last week, when 
depositions were taken by representatives of the attorney 
general to be used in the appeal to the Federal court at Chicago 
to make permanent the temporary injunction against strike 
violence. E. C. Wills, assistant general manager of the Mis- 
souri Pacific, testified that the strike cost that company 
$2,000,000 in direct expenses and made necessary the purchase 
of 15 locomotives at a cost of $3,000,000. A representative of 
the Chicago & Alton said that the cost of the strike to his 
company was $1,907,990. The Alton also paid bonuses amount- 
ing to $540,000 to employees, and the Wabash spent $179,000 
in the same manner. The total cost of the strike, to the seven 
railroads which testified at the hearing, was $14,896,000. 
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Million and Quarter for Valuation 


Both Houses of Congress have adopted the conference report on 
the independent offices appropriation bill, which carries an jn- 
crease in appropriations for the Interstate Commerce Commission 
above the recommendations of the budget bureau, 
$1,250,000 for valuation work. 


including 


Shop Strike Ended on Northern Pacific 


The strike of shopmen on the Northern Pacific has been officially 
ended by an overwhelming vote. The vote was taken as the 
result of permission given by strike leaders to the local unions 
to allow their members to determine for themselves whether to 
return to work or not. No promises of any kind have been made 
to the strikers, but officers of the company report that applications 
for work in the shops are being received in great numbers. 


A. M. Wellington Prize for Paper on Transportation 


In 1921, the American Society of Civil Engineers, established 
the Arthur M. Wellington prize, awarded annually for the best 
paper presented before the society on any phase of the science of 
transportation, whether by land, water, or air. The prize con- 
sists of $75 in cash, with an engraved certificate from the society. 
Attention is called to the fact that the award of this prize is not 
restricted to members of the American Society of Civil Engineers. 


$100,000 for Injury to Circus Rider 


A verdict for $100,000 has been awarded by a jury in the 
Federal court at ‘Toledo, Ohio, to a former circus rider of the 
Hagenbeck-Wallace shows who was injured in the disastrous 
collision near Ivanhoe, Ind., on the Michigan Central, on June 
22, 1918, when 68 persons were killed. A former trial resulted 
in a directed verdict for the defendant, the action of the court 
being based on a contract between the circus company and the 
railroad company, but the Court of Appeals set that verdict 
aside and ordered a new trial. 


Telephone Communication Between 
Chicago and New York Meetings of A. I. E. E. 


Simultaneous meetings of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers were held in New York and Chicago on the evening 
of February 14, 1923. The rooms in which the two meetings 
were held were connected by special telephone lines with loud 
speaking telephones in both auditoriums. Frank B. Jewett, presi- 
dent of the A. I. E. E., presided over both meetings and was 
assisted by R. F. Schuchardt, vice-president, in Chicago. Papers 
were presented alternately by speakers in New York and Chicago 
and duplicate lantern slides were used for illustration, the speakers 
calling for lantern slides by number so that the same slides would 
be shown in both auditoriums simultaneously. Telephonic com- 
munication was also established with broadcasting stations so 
that the speakers could be heard by the many people in th: 
country who have radio receiving outfits. 


Government to Fight Marine Borers 


Because of the heavy losses which the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks of the Navy Department, the Engineer Corps, the Quarter 
master Corps of the War Department and other government 
organizations, have suffered from the attacks of marine borers, 
President Harding has designated C. H. Huston, assistant secre- 
tary of the Department of Commerce, to act as a representative 
of the government on the Committee on Marine Piling Investi- 
gations of the National Research Council. Through his contac‘ 


arrangements have been developed for the Chemical Warfare 
Service of the War Department, which has accumulated a large 
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amount of information regarding poisons, to undertake an investi- 
gation to determine the best substances for impregnating timber 
which will be poisonous to shipworms after they have entered the 
wood and te find substances which will prevent shipworm larvze 
as they float about in the water from settling upon the timber by 
altering the nature of the surface of the wood so as not to attract 
the larve in the way in which fresh timber seems to attract 
them. 


Steps to Eliminate Severe Congestion at Detroit 


\ committee of railway and industrial traffic officers has 
been appointed at Detroit, Mich., to aid in eliminating the 
congestion of freight in the railway terminals of that city, 
which is described as one of the most serious in its history. 
The post-war prosperity, which is most noticeable in the 
motor industry but affects a large number of other lines, 
extends through all the industrial cities of Michigan, accord- 
ing to the Michigan Manufacturers’ Association, and has 
caused an unusual volume of freight traffic. 


Safety Congress to Meet in Buffalo 


The National Safety Council has accepted the invitation of the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce to hold the 1923 National Safety 
Congress at Buffalo, beginning on October 1. Buffalo is said to 
have been one of the pioneer districts in the development of in- 
dustrial safety and the city has more recently achieved noteworthy 
accomplishments in curbing public accidents. Business and indus- 
trial leaders of the city have organized a Niagara Frontier Safety 
Convention Committee to arrange details and co-operate with Na- 
tional Safety Council officials in preparing for the congress. 


To Determine Cost to S. P. of 1907 
Outbreak of Colorado River 


The break in the Colorado River, which caused such a sen- 
sation in 1907, is the subject of a bill, recently passed by the 
United States Senate, looking to a judicial determination of 
the cost to the Southern Pacific Company. The bill confers 
jurisdiction upon the court of claims to ascertain the cost to 
the railway company and the amounts expended by it from 
December 1, 1906, to November 30, 1907, in closing and con- 
trolling the break; which expenditures, stopping the overflow, 
prevented the ruin of 1,214,000 acres of irrigable land in the 
Imperial Valley, Southern California. 


New Officers of Pacific Railway Club 


The Pacific Railway Club of San Francisco, Cal., has elected 
the following officers to serve during 1923: President, F. S. 
Foote, professor of railroad engineering, University of Cali- 
fornia; vice-presidents, J. N. Clark, chief fuel supervisor, 
Southern Pacific, and J. M. Yount, master mechanic, Market 
Street Railway; treasurer, R. G. Harmon, chief clerk, Western 
Pacific—Denver & Rio Grande Western; secretary, W. S. 
Wollner, general safety agent, Northwestern Pacific; gov- 
ernors, G. W. Rear (Southern Pacific), C. E. Norton (Southern 
Pacific), D. ‘Wood (Southern Pacific) and G. H. Harris (San 
Francisco-Oakland Terminal). 


New Canal Not Now Seriously Considered 


The administration is not now seriously considering the build- 
ing of another oceanic canal, it was officially stated at the White 
House on February 9. A few days before the newspaper men 
had been told of a discussion in the cabinet of a “dream” for 
building a new canal, to supplement the Panama canal, probably 
by the Nicaragua route, the cost to be met by use of the profits 
of the Panama canal, but a little investigation by the army 
engineers of the original estimates for the building of a Nicaragua 
canal indicated that under present conditions the work would 
probably cost in the neighborhood of a billion dollars. The 
cabinet discussion was started by a report from the Secretary 
of War that, under the large increase in coast-to-coast traffic, the 
Panama canal was beginning to show ‘a profit and while it is 
heing used only to about 40 per cent of its capacity so far, the 
construction of an alternate route at some time in the future has 
been considered advisable for military purposes. On February 
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8 it was announced that a protocol had been signed by the 
United States and Costa Rica confirming an earlier treaty relat- 
ing to a recognition of interests of Costa Rica in the event of a 
decision to build a canal by the Nicaragua route. 


Col. A. B. Barber Appointed Chamber 
of Commerce Transportation Manager 


Col. A. B. Barber, of Portland, Ore., has been appointed 
manager of the department of transportation and communica- 
cation of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
He succeeds J. Row- 
land Bibbins, who has 
resigned to take up 
private engineering 
practice. -For the past 
three years Mr. Barber 
has served as technical 
adviser to the Republic 
of Poland, having been 
nominated for that 
work in 1919 by Her- 
bert Hoover, on the re- 
quest of the Polish 
government to desig- 
nate. an American en- 
gineer to assist in the 
organization of the rail- 
ways, coal industry and 
other technical services. 
Col. Barber is a gradu- 





iin c . an 

Col. A. B. Barber ate of West Point. 
Prior to his resigna- 
tion from the army 


three years ago to become head of the American technical 
staff for Poland, he had wide experience with the United 
States Army Engineers. Soon after the entry of the United 
States into the war, he was sent to France with a railway 
commission to report on the needs of the French railways 
supplying the allied troops. Later he was assigned to General 
Pershing’s staff, in connection with organization, transporta- 
tion and overseas shipping. From June to November, 1918, 
he was at the front with the first corps, and first and second 
armies. After the armistice, he was assigned to the American 
Relief Administration, handling the transportation of relief 
supplies to the various countries of Central Europe. The 
department of the Chamber of Commerce, of which Mr. 
Barber is head, handles the activities of the chamber in con- 
nection with railroads; shipping, ocean and inland; motor 
transportation; aeronautics, and communication by cable, tele- 
graph, post and radio. Col. Barber will be remembered as 
the writer of the article, “Polish Railways Make Great Strides 
in 1922,” which appeared in the Annual Review Number of the 
Railway Age, January 6, 1923. 


Labor Organizations Select Candidates 


for Labor Board Position 


The railroad labor organizations eligible to participate in the 
nomination of candidates for appointment to succeed Albert 
Phillips, whose term as a member of the labor group on the 
Railroad Labor Board expires on April 15, have definitely 
decided upon six names which will be submitted to President 
Harding, according to reports now being circulated from Chi- 
cago. The recommendation will include the following: 

John H. Sylvester, vice-president, Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks; J. J. Farnum, Maintenance of Way Employees; D. W. 
Helt, president, Order of Railway Signalmen; Thomas Pear- 
son, general chairman, New Haven Chapter, Order of Rail- 
way Telegraphers; G. C. Milan, Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks; Albert Phillips, (renomination) Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen. 

The candidacy of John H. Sylvester was favored, it is said, 
by a majority of the representatives of the larger unions, al- 
though a certa:‘n strong faction, particularly among the train 
service organizations, was said to favor the reappointment 
of Phillips. The Sylvester appointment is said to find favor 


by reason of the fact that Mr. Sylvester is a representative | 
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A committee of shippers and carriers has suggested to the 
Illinois Commerce Commission that the commission make an 
investigation of changes in descriptions, rates, rules and 
regulations, when such proposals are filed by carriers, 
with freight tariffs, and that the investigation be made in 
suficient time to allow the commission to make alterations 
before the effective date of the original proposal. 


The Transportation Club of Flint, Mich., has elected for 
the ensuing year the following officers: President, E. F. Bilo, 
Buick Motor Company; vice-president, E. F. Rowe, Ameri- 
can Railway Express; secretary, J. E. Clark, traffic manager 
of the Chamber of Commerce; treasurer, B. E. Cleary, Grand 
Trunk Railway. The Board of Directors consists of L. E. 
Haughton, H. E. Meyers, C. J. Furlong, E. D. Grinnell and 
W. B. Wedding. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad handled last year the greatest 
export grain movement in its history, its two posts, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore, working to capacity practically the entire 
year, and handling 77,850,209 bushels. This freight reached 
the Pennsylvania at the lake ports of Erie and Buffalo, and 
from points in the grain belts of the Central and North- 
western States. This was 47,000 carloads, and the movement 
exceeded by 9,220,861 bushels, the previous high total which 
was reached in 1915. All records were broken also by the 
Pennsylvania in the movement of export and domestic grain 
combined from Buffalo, the total being 38,942,856 bushels. 


The Erie Railroad, speaking through H. C. Snyder, general 
freight agent of the New York Region, announces that it con- 
templates giving up its freight station at Piers 20 and 21, North 
River, New York, when the lease of the premises expires, on May 
1, because of the high rental; and the fruit merchants, most of 
whose California fruits come over the Erie and are delivered at 
this station, interpret the announcement as a threat to require 
New York consignees to accept their fruit at the Jersey City 
terminals and bring it to New York by trucks, on the ferry boats. 
The road has made no definite decision, but says that at the 
present rates on perishable freight from the Far West the business 
is not profitable. The Erie brings to New York a very large 
proportion of the California fruit. It is said that bills for loss and 
damage in transit, especially on grapes, constitute a large item in 
the cost of conducting this traffic. 


The Manufacturers’ Association of San Antonio, in a letter 
to the Governor of Texas, commending his public utterances 
favorable to the development of the manufacturing interests of 
the State remind him of the importance, in this connection, of 
adequate transportation. “It is not possible to have prosper- 
ous manufacturers any more than it is to have prosperous 
farmers or stock growers, without sufficient, efficient and pros- 
perous railroads. First class transportation is the first essen- 
tial to successful commercial enterprise and development. 
And Texas still has vast undeveloped areas that can only be 
made habitable and productive through new railroad con- 
struction. * * * We cannot expect such railroad construction 
unless we allow all our roads to be unhampered and self- 
supporting. First class transportation insures the highest de- 
velopment of our twentieth century civilization * * * .” 


Roads to Ask Re-Hearing of Mileage Book Case 


At a meeting of the executive committee of the Association of 
Railway Executives held on February 9 in Washington, the 
recent decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission ordering 
the use of scrip coupon books in place of tickets at a reduced 
rate was considered and discussed and the consensus of opinion 
cf those present at the meeting was that the railroads should 
move for a re-hearing before the commission for the purpose of 
submitting to it further considerations relative to the matter. The 
plan of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States to enter 
upon a broad study of the transportation situation, including the 
relation of the railroads to motor transport and inland waterways 
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was also considered and a resolution was adopted assuring the 
chamber of the earnest co-operation of the executives in the work 
it had undertaken and of all the aid and assistance possible in 
developing the investigation. 


Commercial Stocks of Anthracite and Bituminous Coal 


On January 1, 1923, commercial consumers had in storage ap- 
proximately 36,000,000 tons of soft coal, according to a survey 
undertaken by the Bureau of the Census and the Geological 
Survey under authority of the federal fuel distributor. This 
was 10,000,000 tons more than the stocks on October 1, 1922, and 
4,000,000 tons more than on November 1. Despite this increase, 
however, stocks were considerably below those on the first day 
of preceding years. Had stocks been evenly divided among all 
consumers, the supply on January 1 would have lasted 26 days. 
The stocks on the corresponding date a year ago were sufficient 
to last 41 days. Since the first week in January the trend in the 
rate of production has been downward, but the total output dur- 
ing the month was in excess of consumption, and stocks increased. 

Stocks on the Lake docks on January 1, classed as coal in 
transit, were 3,129,206 tons. Reports from a group of producers 
indicate that there were nearly 750,000 tons in storage at the mines 
or at points between the mines and ultimate destinations. 

Railroad-fuel stocks decreased from 5,450,000 tons on October 
1 to 5,350,000 tons on November 1. During November and De- 
cember, however, stocks increased and on January 1 the railroads 
had a reserve of 6,775,000 tons. At the current rate of consump- 
tion this was sufficient to last 16 days. 


Fruit Shippers Against Strikes 


The American Fruit and Vegetable Shippers’ Association 
adopted a resolution at its annual meeting at Chicago on 
January 19 opposing strikes. In this resolution the associa- 
tion went on record to the effect that “it is the sense of this 
convention that the National Congress should create or 
delegate to existing tribunals clothed with appropriate power 
and authority to adjudicate all such controversies, that the 
strike feature be outlawed, and that in its stead a constructive 
program be established, designed to protect all equitable 
rights of labor and industry.” 

Prior to the presentation of this resolution Miles Cannon, 
commissioner of agriculture of the State of Idaho, and chair- 
man of the committee, addressed the convention on this sub- 
ject in part as follows: 

“Tdaho has an agricultural investment of $720,000,000, or 
over $100,000,000 more than all other investment of every kind 
and character in the State. Under normal conditions we 
usually produce about $100,000,000 worth of new wealth each 
year. That is the basic source of all commercial and transpor- 
tation activity in our State. In 1922 this wealth was practi- 
cally all lost. The same condition applied to the northwestern 
states generally. 

“As long as we are trying to diagnose our case and find out 
what is the matter with the distribution and supply of cars, 
it seems to me we ought to go to the very bottom of the 
question. It developed during a meeting of our Traffic Com- 
mittee yesterday that at one time when we were all crying 
for cars 15 trains of refrigerator cars were standing at Poca- 
tello ready to go west with no engines to move them. At 
this time there was a large organization in this country, ap- 
parently having the support of a considerable percentage of 
the population of our country, which was determined that this 
equipment should not move. As far as the distribution of 
those cars to the shippers of the west last year is concerned, 
the responsibility is not one which the railway executives 
should assume as long as this country permits a labor organi- 
zation to set out deliberately and premeditatedly, to deprive 
them of their ability to move the perishable crops which we 
produce. 

“As far as our country is concerned, we have no particular 
grievance considering a period of 10 years. We have been 
served well but as long as these strike conditions are allowed 
to go on and develop unhampered in this country, from the 
effect of which 75 per cent of the producing wealth of the 
northwest is today prostrate, I can see no remedy. Ifa labor 


organization has a right to strangle this country we should 
know it.” 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Interstate Conimerce Commission has issued a report on 
the complaint of the Inland Waterways Mississippi-Warrior 
Service which asked it to order the railroads to accord more 
favorable divisions of joint rail and barge rates. The commis- 
sion indicates the general principles which should govern the 
division of joint rates in which the complainant and the defendant 
rail carriers participate, the level of switching charges at the 
ports, the levying of per dem charges for the detention of cars 
or barges at interchange points, and the establishment of addi- 
tional through routes and joint rates. Complainant and the rail 
carriers are advised to adjust their differences upon these matters 
by negotiation, with the help of these general principles and in 
the meantime the proceedings will be held open for further action 
by the commission if that proves necessary. 


I. C. C. Investigates Anthracite 
Transportation and Distribution 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on February 8 ordered 
an investigation into the transportation and distribution of 
anthracite coal since September 22, 1922, with a view to ascertain- 
ing the facts and circumstances and to issuing thereafter, if 
necessary, appropriate orders for priority in car service or em- 
bargoes or both, and to take other suitable measures in con- 
nection with future transportation of such coal as will require 
equitable distribution. A hearing before Division 5 of the com- 
mission was begun on February 14 at New York. The investiga- 
tion was ordered as the result of a Senate resolution, resulting 
from complaints from New England, directing the commission to 
report, among other matters, as to what steps it has taken for the 
priority in transportation and equitable distribution of anthracite 
coal to prevent its sale at unjust or unreasonable prices. Also, 
the federal fuel distributor has requested the commission to 
obtain for him information denied to him by the Hudson Coal 
Company as to the tonnage and destination of anthracite coal 
which it has shipped. 


Personnel of Commissions 


Hon. Martin A. Knapp, LL.D., judge of the United States 
circuit court of appeals, fourth district, formerly for many 
years chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission, died 
at a hospital in Washington, D. C., on February 10, in his 
80th year. Judge Knapp was appointed a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 1891 by President Harri- 
son, was subsequently reappointed by Presidents Cleveland 
and Taft, and was chairman from 1898 until his retirement in 
1910. He was also ex-officio mediator under the Erdman act 
and participated in numerous negotiations for the settlement 
of railway labor disputes. In 1910 he resigned from the 
commission to accept appointment as a circuit judge, being 
assigned as presiding judge of the United States Commerce 
Court. Upon dissolution of the Commerce Court on Decem- 
ber 31, 1913, he was assigned to the circuit court of appeals. 
In 1913 he was appointed commissioner of the United States 
Board of Mediation and Conciliation which was created by the 
Newlands act. 

Judge Knapp was born in Spafford, N. Y., and before en- 
tering the federal service was for several years corporation 
counsel of the city of Syracuse, N. Y. 


State Commissions 


The first of a series of informal hearings to consider increased 
passenger station facilities at New Orleans, La., and to determine 
whether there should be a union station or whether the present 
stations (that are considered inadequate) should be reconstructed, 
was held in that city on February 1 before a member of the 
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Louisiana Public Service Commission. Representatives of [ys}- 
ness clubs, the Association of Commerce and various railroads 
entering the city testified at the hearing. The Louisiana Public 
Service Commission intends to make an extended investigation of 
the passenger traffic problem in New Orleans. 


The Supreme Court of California has denied the petition 
of the Railroad Commission of that State for a rehearing 
in the Los Angeles terminal case, in which the court ruled 
that the commission was without power to order the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, the Los Angeles & Salt Lake and the 
Southern Pacific to abandon their individual passenger sta- 
tions in Los Angeles and unite in the construction and opera- 
tion of a union station. The Railroad Commission held that, 
because of its power to order the elimination of grade cross- 
ings, it would have jurisdiction over the Los Angeles terminal, 
The Supreme Court, however, held that the terminals of 
carriers which engaged largely in an interstate business are 
under the supervision of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, under the Transportation Act of 1920. 


Court News 


Authority of I. C. C. to Order Track Connections 


The New York Court of Appeals holds that section 405 of the 
Transportation Act, giving the Interstate Commerce Commission 
authority to compel carriers to afford reasonable and proper facili- 
ties for the interchange of traffic, excludes the jurisdiction of a 
Public Service Commission to order track connections.—People 
ex rel. N. Y. C. v. Commission, 233 N. Y. 112, 135 N. E. 195. 


Contract to Assign Employees to Trains 
According to Length of Service Unenforceable 


The Mississippi Supreme Court holds that a court of equity 
will not decree the specific performance of a contract of a rail- 
road company with its employees to assign them to its trains in 
accordance with the length of time they have been in its service. — 
Chambers v. Davis (Miss.), 91 So. 346, 


Excessive Damages 


The Alabama Supreme Court holds that a verdict of $19,000 
damages for a permanent fracture of the transverse process of 
the vertebra, causing some pain and impediment in walking, 
after a former jury had allowed $8,000 for the same injury, 
shows partiality or prejudice, and reversal was ordered failing a 
remittitur to $12,000—Central of Georgia v. Robertson (Ala.), 
91 So. 470. 


Change of Carrier’s Status After 48 Hours 


The Georgia Court of Appeals holds that it is error to charge 
that the carrier’s status does not change to warehouseman until 
after a “reasonable time” after notice of arrival is given or re- 
ceived, where the bill of lading provides that the status shall 
change 48 hours thereafter—Davis v. Pearlman (Ga. App.), 
113 S. E. 44. 


Car Shortage Which Could Have Been Foreseen 


The Iowa Supreme Court holds that if it appears that a pre- 
vailing car shortage was as evident and well known to the 
carrier on the date when it contracted to furnish cars as on the 
date stipulated for their delivery, it must be presumed that its 
contract was made with due regard to its car supply, and the 
shortage would be no defense to an action for damages.—Vander 
Zyl v. Chicago, R. I. & P. (Iowa), 189 N. W. 953. 


Injured Animals—Shipper Must Prove Negligence 


Where the shipper accompanies his live-stock and has the same 
or better means of knowledge as the carrier of its condition, the 
burden rests upon him to prove negligence causing injury; and 
if his own negligence has contributed, he cannot recover. Chaim- 
son v. American Ry. Express Co. (Wis.), 189 N. W. 529. On 
the points involved in this case the Iowa Supreme Court reached 
a similar conclusion in Doty v. Wells-Fargo (Iowa), 189 N. W. 37. 
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Passenger Standing in Open Car Doorway 


The Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court holds that a pas- 
senger who leaves his seat as the car is slowing down to stop 
at a station, opens the car door, and stands with his right hand on 
the deor casing and his left hand on the door-knob, without in- 
vitation or necessity to do so, is negligent as a matter of law, 
and cannot recover for injuries caused by a jerk of the train 
throwing him from the car.—Loche’v. Hines (Mass.), 135 N. E. 
138. 


Period of Limitation of Actions Under Uniform 
B. L. Not Suspended by Federal Control 


The Michigan Supreme Court is of opinion that the provision 
in section 206f of the Transportation Act that the period of 
federal control shall not be considered part of the period of limi- 
tations for actions against carriers applies only to limitations pre- 
scribed by state and federal statutes, and does not suspend the 
period of limitations of two years within which such actions must 
be brought by the terms of the uniform bill of lading —Thomas 
Canning Co. v. So. Pac. (Mich.), 189 N. W. 210. 


Relocation of New Ladders 
Under Standardization Rule 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit, holds that when 
an improperly located ladder on a box car is renewed under 
section 3 of the Safety Appliance it must be relocated although 
there is no renewal of the brakes, notwithstanding the exception 
to the Interstate Commission’s standardization rule of March 
13, 1911, to the effect that brakes and ladders on such cars need 
not be relocated “except when such appliances are renewed.”— 
Pennsylvania v. United States, 283 Fed. 31. 


P. U. Commission Cannot Order Track 
to Elevator 80 Rods From Station 


The Kansas Supreme Court holds that under section 8341 of the 
Kansas General Statutes of 1915, the Public Utilities Commission 
has jurisdiction to order a railroad company to build a side track 
on the application of tax-payers; but under section 8547 the Com- 
mission does not have jurisdiction to order a railroad company 
to build a siding to an elevator situated more than a quarter of a 
mile away from any regular station of the railroad. Section 
8341 was passed in 1911. Section 8547 was passed in 1915. If 
there is any antagonism between the two, section 8547 must con- 
trol—Chicago, R. I. & P. vy. Commission (Kan.), 208 Pac. 576. 


Contract Rates Superseded by 
Legal Rate; Hardship to Shipper 


\here a higher rate fixed under the Railroad Commission Law 
for the transportation of lumber superseded a contract rate with 
a lumber company, the latter complained of the hardship, since 
it had gone to great expense in acquiring its property and 
completing its plant on the faith of the contract rates. The 
Tennessee Supreme Court points out that many such cases before 
the state and federal courts have been cases of hardship, but the 
statutes are comprehensive and imperative in their terms and 
the courts have not felt authorized to read into them any ex- 
ceptions that they themselves did not contain—New River Lum- 
ber Co. v. Tennessee Ry. Co. (Tenn.), 238 S. W. 867. 


Commission May Readjust Division of 
Through Rates—the New England Case 


The federal district court for the Southern District of New 
York holds that readjustment by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of division of joint freight rates on through traffic 
between the New England railroads and their connecting roads 
west of the Hudson, established by the railroads thirty years ago, 
are justified by the changed conditions caused by increase in 
labor and fuel cost. which change has affected the New England 
roads more than their western connections. Such an order is 
within the Commission’s comprehensive discretionary powers 


under the Transportation Act, and its validity is not affected by 
the fact that it is provisional and subject to change on further 
consideration —Akron, Canton & Youngstown v. United States, 


282 Fed. 306. 
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Local Agent Without Authority to Pay Damages 


The Lehigh Valley delivered to a consignee a shipment which 
had come in a sealed car from Georgia over several connecting 
roads. The goods were found to be damaged, but the consignee 
received them on the assurance from some employee of the rail- 
road, not named, but described as “the head man who had charge 
over the cars” of the Newark freight station, that if the con- 
signee would receive and remove the goods the company would 
pay for the damage. In an action therefor the New Jersey Court 
of Errors and Appeals held that there was no proof that the 
employee had any authority to make such a contract, and that 
the consignee, in the absence of such proof, could not recover 
thereon. It is a matter of common knowledge that the audit 
and settlement of such a claim is not ordinarily intrusted to local 
agents.—Gennet v. Lehigh Valley’ (N. J.), 117 Atl. 706. 


Tax on Service Telegrams 


In a friendly suit, on an agreed statement of facts to deter- 
mine whether messages transmitted without charge under a 
contract providing for the mutual interchange of services between 
the Western Union and the Delaware, L. & W. may be taxed 
under the Revenue Act of 1918, the telegraph company, having 
paid the tax was suing the railroad for its. recovery. The real 
object of the suit was to test the validity of the tax. The federal 
district court for the Southern District of New York holds that 
such an action is not the proper way to test the validity of the 
tax, which was imposed under Regulation No. 57 of the Com- 
missioner of Inland Revenue. The court saw no reason why a 
claim could not be filed and if refused a suit instituted for refund. 
The parties were agreed that if the tax was properly paid, the 
amount should be paid by the railroad to the telegraph company. 
Judgment for the plaintiff was therefore granted—Western Union 
v.D. L & W., 282 Fed. 925. 


United States Supreme Court 


Time Limit on Claims Not 
Affected by Transportation Act 


In a suit against the Federal Agent on two bills of lading for 
failure to deliver the full amount of cotton covered by them, the 
plaintiffs alleged that they purchased the bills at a rate deter- 
mined by the number of pounds specified in the bills, but that on 
delivery the weight cf 300 bales was 26,848 lb. short. The cot- 
ton was delivered to the carrier in March, 1918, when the rail- 
roads were under federal control. A claim for this loss was 
made to the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, the road over which 
the cotton was sent, on April 25, 1918, and denied by the road on 
July 28, 1918. The suit was begun January 28, 1921, more than 
two years and a day after the short delivery. The bills of lad- 
ing limited the time for suits to two years and one day * * * 
and stated that the weight was subject to correction. The federal 
district court for the Northern District of Georgia dismissed the 
petition on demurrer, on the ground that the suit was too late, 
and also on the merits. 274 Fed. 443. The Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fifth Circuit affirmed the judgment. 

After stating the facts of the case as above, the Supreme 
Court of the United States finds it unnecessary to consider other 
defenses besides the contract limitation. On the main objection 
urged, that the contract is overridden by §206a of the Transpor- 
tation Act, providing that such actions against the Federal Agent 
may be brought within the periods of limitation now prescribed 
by state or federal statutes, but not later than two years from 
the date of the passage of the Act, the court says that “we think 
it enough to observe that the general purpose was to limit, not to 
extend, rights of action, and that we cannot suppose that it was 
intended to invalidate existing contracts good when made. In 
our opinion this contract was good when made. The time al- 
lowed was reasonable * * *, We agree with the District Court 
that Decker & Sons v. Director General, 55 I. C. C. 453, should 
not be understood or allowed to contravene our conclusion, upon 
the facts here. The bringing of a previous suit, alleged in the 
declaration, does not save the case. Riddleberger v. Hartford 
Insurance Co., 7 Wall. 386.” The judgment was affirmed.— 
Fllis and Clarke v. Davis decided January 29, 1923. Opinion by 
Mr. Justice Holmes. 
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Locomotives 
THE INDIANA Harpor Bett.—See New York Central. 
THE CARNEGIE STEEL CoMPANY is inquiring for two locomotives. 


Tue, Exvein, Jotiet & Eastern is inquiring for 15 Mikado type 
locomotives. 


THE WESTERN MARYLAND is inquiring for 20 Consolidation type 
locomotives. 


THE SEABOARD Air LINE is inquiring for from 25 to 30 Mikado 
type locomotives. 


Tue Detroit, Totenpo & IRoNTON is inquiring for 3, 8-wheel 
switching locomotives. 


THe SOUTHERN is inquiring for 50 Mikado type locomotives 
and 16 Pacific type locomotives. 


THe Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LOUISVILLE is considering the 
purchase of a small number of locomotives. 


THE CAmpriA & INDIANA, reported in the Railway Age of 
January 20 as inquiring for two Consolidation type locomotives, 
has ordered this equipment from the American Locomotive 
Company. 


THe New York, ONTARIO & WESTERN, reported in the Railway 
Age of February 10 as asking for prices on 6 Mountain type loco- 
motives, has ordered this equipment from the American Locomo- 
tive Company. 


THe New York CENTRAL, reported in the Railway Age of Feb- 
ruary 10 as asking for prices on about 20 Mikado type locomotives, 
has ordered for the Indiana Harbor Belt 10 Mikado type from the 
Lima Locomotive Works and 10 Mikado type from the American 
Locomotive Company. 


Big Pennsylvania Locomotive Order 


As a result of competitive bids by the principal locomotive 
builders of the country, the Pennsylvania Railroad placed orders 
with the Baldwin Locomotive Works for the construction of 275 
engines for heavy freight service, delivery to be made before 
November 1, next. This number includes 75 locomotives not 
hitherto allotted out of a total authorization of 300, approved by 
the board of directors on January 10. It also includes a new and 
additional authorization of 200, making altogether 500 new loco- 
motives ordered by the Pennsylvania Railroad System since the 
first of the year. 

Delivery is just being completed of an order for 100 heavy 
freight engines placed with the Baldwin Locomotive Works last 
August. All of the new locomotives now ordered and under con- 
struction will be used to replace others of lighter and inferior 
types which are to be retired from service. 


Freight Cars 


Tue Texas CoMPANy is inquiring for 300 tank cars. 


Tue ATCHISON, TopeKA & SanTA FE is inquiring for 100, 50- 
ton tank cars. 


THe Tirpewater O1t Company is inquiring for 125 tank cars of 
10,000 gal. capacity. 


Tue Fruit Growers Express is inquiring for 1,000 steel under- 
frames for refrigerator cars. 


THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL is inquiring for from 50 to 100 steel 
gondola cars of 50 tons’ capacity. 
Tue New Jersey, INDIANA & ILLINo!Is has ordered 150 single- 


sheathed, steel-frame, automobile cars from the American Car 
& Foundry Company. 
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THE SOUTHERN is inquiring for 2,000 box cars of 40 tons’ 
capacity, 1,000 gondola cars of 50 tons’ capacity, 1,000 hopper 
cars of 50 tons’ capacity and 200 stock cars of 40 tons’ capacity, 


THE New York, Cuicaco & Sr. Louis, reported in the Rai! vay 
Age of January 20 as inquiring for 500 steel hopper cars and in 
the Railway Age of February 3 as inquiring for 500 drop end 
gondola cars, has ordered 1,000 composite hopper cars from the 
Pressed Steel Car Company and 500 composite gondola cars from 
the Standard Steel Car Company. 


Passenger Cars 


THE SOUTHERN is inquiring for 5 dining cars. 


THE Union Paciric, reported in the Railway Age of February 
3 as inquiring for 10 horse baggage cars, has ordered this equip- 
ment from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


Iron and Steel 


Tue ATCHISON, TopEKA & SANTA FE has ordered 100 tons of 
fabricated steel for signal bridges from the Hansell-Elcock Com- 
pany. 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric ordered 664 tons of 
structural steel from the American Bridge Company for use in 
Oklahoma. 


Tue Cuicaco, St. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS & OMAHA has ordered 
529 tons of structural steel for use at St. Paul, Minn., from the 
American Bridge Company. 


THE CHICAGO UNION STATION has ordered 2,800 tons of 
structural steel for the Roosevelt road viaduct, Chicago, from the 
American Bridge Company. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue NorroLtk & WESTERN is inquiring for a number of machine 
tools including the following: A four spindle planer type milling 
machine; a slab milling machine; 24 in. vertical turret lathe; 
600-ton double end car wheel press; 72 in. plain radial drill; 60 
in. plain radial drill; 48 in. radial drill; 84 in. plain radial drill; 
72 in. vertical boring mill; 48 in. car wheel borer; a standard 
double head, center drive, car axle lathe; 2% in. hollow spindle 
turret lathe; four, 20 in. by 5 ft. center engine lathes with taper 
attachment ; two, 24 in. by 6 ft. center heavy duty lathes with taper 
attachment; 24 in. heavy duty lathe with taper attachment; 48 in. 
by 10 ft. center heavy duty lathe; 2% in. flat head turret lathe; 
16 ft. sensitive drill press; 36 in. by 36 in. by 16 ft. two-head 
planer; 42 in. car wheel lathe; 36 in. vertical drill press; 15 in. 
by 18 in. drill slotter; 26 in. by 96 in. plain grinding machine; one 
internal grinding machine; a plain external cylindrical grinding 
machine, and a 32 in. Newton crank planer. 


Miscellaneous 


Tue Cuicaco & NertH WESTERN is inquiring for 15 boilers for 
its class F-2 and F-4 locomotives. 


Tue Cuicaco Junction has ordered one wrecking crane of 
150 tens’ capacity from the Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich. 


Signaling 


Tue New York CENTRAL is asking bids for-the construction 
of automatic block signals (either by the contractor or the rail- 
road) on the line between Toledo, Ohio, and Detroit, Mich., 
double track, which is used jointly by the New York Central 
and the Michigan Central. The length of road to be signaled is 
about 53 miles. At the same time, proposals are asked for th 
installation of a complete system of automatic train control in 
accordance with a specification, furnished by the railroad, calling 
for compliance with the conditions laid down by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in its general order requiring the in- 
stallation of automatic train control. 
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The Massillon Bridge & Structural Company, Massillon, 
Ohio, has purchased the Flint, Mich., plant of the Perkins 
Structural Steel Company. 


Clyde M. Carr has retired as president of Joseph T. Ryer- 
son & Son, Inc., the iron, steel and machinery corporation 
with plants and offices at Chicago, New York, St. Louis, 
Buffalo and _ Detroit. 
On account of poor 
health, Mr. Carr has 
been unable to take an 
active part in the man- 
agement of the firm for 
the past two years. He 
will continue, however, 
as a director. At the 
annual meeting of the 
directors Joseph  T. 
Ryerson was elected 
president. Mr. Carr 
was born in Will 
county, Illinois, in 1869. 
He attended Lake For- 
est Academy and was 
later a student at 
Northwestern U ni- 
versity for two years. 
He first became asso- 
ciated with Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., 
in 1890 and has taken an active part in the management of 
the firm’s affairs.. Mr. Carr served as vice-president until 
1911 when he was elected president of the corporation to 
succeed Edward  L. 
Ryerson. Mr. Carr has 
always been an active 
ieader in civic and in- 
dustrial circles. Joseph 
T. Ryerson who has 
been elected president 
to succeed Mr. Carr is 
a grandson of the origi- 
nal Joseph T. Ryerson, 
who founded about 
1842 the business which 
was incorporated under 
its present name in 
March, 1883. The new 
president has been for 
22 years in the steel 
business. He was born 
in Chicago in 1880 
and immediately after 
graduating from Yale 
in 1901 went to work 
for the American Sheet 
Steel Company, now the American Sheet & Tinplate Company 
at its mill in Vandergrift, Pa. In October, 1902, he entered 
the service of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., at Chicago, 
and in 1904 was elected treasurer, becoming vice-president 
in 1911, Mr. Ryerson is actively interested in the National 
Chamber of Commerce and other general industrial work. 





Clyde M. Carr 





Joseph T. Ryerson 


T. J. Cleary, who recently opened an office in Atlanta, Ga., 
for the sale of power plant equipment, has been appointed 
Southern agent of the Combustion Engineering Corporation, 
New York. 


L. K. Berry resigned as domestic sales manager of the 
Warner & Swasey Company, Cleveland, Ohio, on February 1 
to become sales manager of the Detroit Twist Drill Company, 
Detroit, Mich. He will be succeeded by C. J. Stilwell, foreign 
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sales manager, whose jurisdiction will cover both foreign and 
domestic sales. 


B. L. Worden has been elected director and vice-president 
of the Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., succeeding A. W. Berresford, resigned. 


The headquarters of Julian A. Pollak, vice-president of the 
Pollak Steel Company, are at Cincinnati, Ohio, instead of at 
Cleveland, as was reported in our issue of February 10. 


The Standard Coupler Company will remove its general 
office on or about May 1, from 30 Church street to the 
Bowery Savings Bank’s new building, 110 East Forty-Second 
street, New York City. 


The Sommer-Adams Company, Cleveland, Ohio, recently 
incorporated, has taken over the line of milling cutters for- 
merly made by the Cleveland Milling Machine Company and 
will also manufacture special tools, jigs and fixtures. 


The proposed sale of the Steel & Tube Company of America 
properties to the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company has 
been approved by the directors of the former company and 
will be submitted to a special meeting of stockholders on 
February 28. 


C. G. Carothers, formerly railroad representative with the 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company at Akron, Ohio, has been 
appointed service engineer of The Franklin Railway Supply 
Company, Inc., New York. Mr. Carothers’ headquarters are 
at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The American Locomotive Company and the General Elec- 
tric Company have entered into an arrangement providing 
for close co-operation between the engineering organizations 
and manufacturing facilities of the two companies, in the 
design and manufacture of electric locomotives for use on 
steam or electric railways. 


Cloyd M. Chapman has become affiliated with Dwight P. 
Robinson & Company, Incorporated, as consulting materials 
engineer. Mr. Chapman, who has been active in the work 
of the American Society of Testing Materials and the Ameri- 
can Concrete Institute, will in the future represent Dwight P. 
Robinson & Company in the committee work of these socie- 
ties. 


The Hydraulic Press Manufacturing Company, Mount 
Gilead, Ohio, manufacturers of high-pressure hydraulic presses, 
pumps, valves, accumulators and intensifiers has increased its 
capitalization from $260,000 to $1,200,000. The company’s plant 
will be extended soon by the addition of a new office building, 
an extension to the erecting shop, wood and pattern department, 
and the addition of new machines in the machine shop and pattern 
department. 


R. J. Calder, vice-president of the International Creosoting 
& Construction Company, Galveston, Tex., whose promotion 
to president was reported in the Railway Age of February 10, 
page 400, was born on June 22, 1878. He started his busi- 
ness career in 1899 as a railroad delivery clerk on the Galves- 
ton wharf. In December, 1900, he entered the employ of the 
International Creosoting & Construction Company as a clerk 
in the Beaumont office, and in February, 1902, was transferred 
to the general office at Galveston. During the period follow- 
ing until 1914 he served successively as assistant secretary 
and treasurer and as secretary and treasurer. In 1914 he was 
promoted to vice-president and general manager, which po- 
sition he was holding at the time of his recent promotion. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works 


The net profits of the Baldwin Locomotive Works for the year 
ended December 30, 1922, after deductions for depreciation and 
other charges, amounted to $5,206,519, as compared with net profits 
of $5,044,096 in the previous year. 

The annual report for 1922 shows an increase in the item of 
other income of $3,565,811, which includes a special dividend of 
$3,000,000 paid by the Standard Steel Works Company, whose 
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stock is all owned by Baldwin. The surplus for the year was 
$2,406,519, as compared with $2,444,096 in 1921. 

The income account of the Baldwin Locomotive Works for the 
year 1922 compares as follows: 


1922 1921 
DE Dette cicada Ween au wedde eee $33,087,258 $49,945,506 
Se és wunaees k 00Gb 60000600 000008 31,092,897 41,832,812 
Manufacturing profit ........cscee- 1,994,361 8,112,694 
ES a 6,078,574 2,512,763 
EE © osch gat e-dinedideadeneen 8,072,935 10,625,457 
CMGY GUPENSCS, ClC. . 2s cccccicene 1,307,421 1,663,184 
OS rrr ee 600,000 1,000,000 
SO ee eee 300,000 600,000 
IN 0. 0 unc a a eR 658,995 2,318,177 
EE OP cree rere ree 5,206,519 5,044,096 
Preferred dividend .............. 1,400,000 1,400,000 
ee Rrra ee 1,400.000 1,400,000 


ES Gebiedmamcteenene sade cine 2,406,519 2,244,096 


The consolidated balance sheet of the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
and the Standard Steel Works Company, as of December 30, 
1922, follows: , 


ASSETS 

Baldwin Locomotive, real estate, etc.............- $26,898,185 
Btanaarve Blecs, FER) estate, CCC... cccccscvvcevesoce 9,562,402 
NN a ae eos oe coe Benge eae arate’ 394,662 
I re iar ax. nrg 'ek yk: ol} Oe ako ae a 13,503,946 
rt ED wb sd ode pe Gretsisa weak eewes 12,052,347 
a ig. in: bab gine a aaa a en aaa ie eae 7,131,381 
pL NR GUN gg cic wnerw ach ha eealae.a 20,845,933 
BREED siddehheeoUlscveuuteccrvsevetevavndwecseuwe 2,392,882 
ESSERE PE OPE CONSE OO OTE 418,927 
Caan edhe dk aba Oe cawe eaeenee eke a 1,968,225 

$95,168,890 

LIABILITIES 

Baldwin Locomotive, capital stock................ $40,000,000 
Baldwin, first mortgage bonds..............eeee0% 10,000,000 
Standard Steel, first mortgage bonds.............. 2,000,000 
SEED icone eed eedetevegedecsventwenee 7,956,320 
EE Sete rer Ghecs cde e teva see nae ieee 6,106,000 
re CON CN oc caves cts aneenweacseens 1,726,585 
ait ata aa Giga a hala eu SRA OH a OW Oe ee 549,000 
ES Fi cet ditd lad News e bes bo Make ben. eee ema eeeT 579,511 
OO SE CT CCC OT CE Te Toe 5,809,376 
SING Seti nanan Gui ori ern on 2dik WE eca aeons eae 20,442,098 

$95,168,890 


Obituary 


J. J. Otley, president and general manager of the Otley 
Paint Manufacturing Company, Chicago, whose death from 
cerebral hemorrhage on January 30 at Chicago was reported 
in the Railway Age 
of February 10, page 
402, was born at Grand 
Haven, Mich., on June 
26, 1878. He was edu- 
cated in the public 
schools of Chicago and 
entered the employ of 
the Otley Manufactur- 
ing Company, which 
later became the Otley 
Paint Manufacturing 
Company, as an ac- 
countant in 1898. In 
1902 he was made jun- 
ior partner of the Com- 
pany and from _ that 
time until 1918 he held 
the positions of office 
manager and treasurer 
respectively. He was 
elected president and 
general manager of the 
Otley Paint Manufacturing Company in 1918, and held this 
position until his death. 





J. J. Otley 


Tue Taxes of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe for 1922 
will total about $16,000,000, an increase of $2,000,000 over 1921, 
according to a recent statement by President W. B. Storey; 
and nearly four times the total of those in 1912. The magni- 
tude of this bill, says Mr. Storey, suggests one reason why 
new stations, locomotives and cars and new branch lines are 
possible only in a limited way, and why passenger fares and 
freight rates are so much higher than 10 years ago. The 
tax bill comes ahead of everything. 
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ATCHISON, ToPEKA & SANTA FE.—This company will construct 
a new double track bridge across the Mississippi river at Fort 
Madison, Ia., to be located a short distance north of the present 
bridge. Plans for the structure are now being made, but will 
not be completed for several months. 


Cuicaco & ALton.—This company contemplates the construc- 
tion of five miles of second main track from Manchester, IIl., to 
Murrayville. This company will construct additional yard tracks 
at Godfrey, Ill., as a part of the construction of eight miles of 
second track from Godfrey to Shipman. The company also con- 
templates the construction of an ice house at Bloomington, IIl,, 
and an engine house at Carlinville. 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—This company has awarded a 
contract to John Marsch, Chicago, for the reduction of the grade 
on Fetterman hill. near Douglas, Wyo., reported in the Railway 
Age of January 27. 


CuHiIcaco UNION STATION.—This company has awarded a con- 
tract for the erection of the steel work for the headhouse of the 
Union Station, Chicago, to the R. C. Wieboldt Company, Chicago. 


Detroit GRAND BeELT.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for a certificate authorizing 
the construction of a belt line from Wyandotte to Mount Clemens, 
Mich., 47 miles. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—This company is planning to build about 
four miles of industrial track at Johnson City, Ill. The company 
will construct a one-story brick suburban passenger station at 
Seventy-ninth street, Chicago, to cost approximately $15,000, and 
will also construct 11 team tracks at South Water street, Chicago, 
of a total length of 7,000 ft. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—This company has authorized alterations 
in the passenger station at Kankakee, IIl., to cost approximately 
$30,000. This company will also construct a one-story brick 
passenger station at Vandalia, Ill., to cost approximately $35,000, 
and will make alterations in the passenger station at Morganfield, 
Ky., at an approximate cost of $16,000. 


Missourrt Paciric.—This company has awarded a contract to 
J. J. Wuellner & Son, Alton, Ill., for the construction of a 147-it. 
by 201-ft. brick machine shop at Ewing avenue, St. Louis, Mo 
This company has also awarded a contract to J. C. Duncan, St 
Louis, Mo., for the construction of a one story, frame freight de 
pot at Winnsboro, La., reported in the Railway Age of Janu 
ary 27. 

Missourr Paciric.—This company contemplates the construc- 
tion jointly with the Kansas City Southern, St. Louis-South- 


western and the Texas & Pacific of a new passenger station at 
Texarkana, Ark., to cost approximately $75,000. 


NORTHERN Paciric.—This company contemplates the construc- 
ticn of a 35-mile branch line from a point on its main line about 
six miles west of Forsyth, Mont., into the company’s coal fields. 


Pere MARQUETTE.—This company, which was reported in the 
Railway Age of February 10 as contemplating the construction of 
a new engine terminal at Detroit, Mich., has awarded a contract 
to Battey & Kipp, Chicago, for the construction of a 30-stall 
roundhouse, a 100 ft. electrically operated turntable, a concrete 
coaling station and sandhouse, a water tank, a cinder pit and re 
lated facilities. The construction will involve changes in the mai! 
track at this location and a rearrangement of the coach and 
freight yards. When completed the facilities will also be used 
by the Wabash and the Pennsylvania. The total cost of the proj- 
ect will be over $1,000,000. 


THE CONNECTICUT LEGISLATURE, continuing this week its inquiry 
into conditions on the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
listened to representatives of the shopmen, who denied the rail- 
road company’s statements about sabotage. E. G. Buckland, vice- 
president of the road, gave further testimony explaining the posi- 
tion of the company. The state’s attorney gave information con- 
cerning what had been done to detect lawbreaking. 
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ATCHISON, TopEKA & SANTA FE.—Asks Authority to Acquire 
Road.—This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for an order approving its acquisition and control by 
lease of the Rio Grande, El Paso & Santa Fe. 


Bancor & ArRoostook.—Asks Authority for Equipment Truss 
Certiticates—This company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue $360,000 of 514 per cent 
equipment trust certificates to be used in the purchase of 400 box 
cars. 


CENTRAL Paciric.—I. C. C. Approves Southern Pacific Control— 
See article on another page of this issue. 


Cuicaco & WESTERN INDIANA—ApPflication for Authority to 
Issue Bonds.—A Correction—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to issue $236,000 
of the 4 per cent consolidated .mortgage bonds instead of 
$236,000,000, as was incorrectly stated in the Railway Age of 
January 13. 


Cuicaco, Mirwaukee & Sr. Paut.—Equipment Trust 
Authorized—This company has been authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to assume obligation and liability for 
$1,536,000 of equipment trust certificates. 


Cuicaco, Rock IsLanp & Paciric.—Guaranty Certified —The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a final certificate 
stating the amount of this company’s guaranty for the six 
months’ period of 1920 as $7,725,578, of which $7,000,000 has been 
paid and the balance, $725,578, is covered by the certificate. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE.—Affairs Investigated—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission is holding hearings on the financial re- 
lations of the Denver & Rio Grande, the Western Pacific and the 
Missouri Pacific railroads, at the Hotel McAlpin, New York. 
Among the witnesses called upon to testify were E. T. Jeffrey, 
former president of the Denver & Rio Grande and Finley J. 
Shepard, vice-president of the Missouri Pacific. Alvin W. Krech, 
president of the Equitable Trust Company and chairman of the 
Western Pacific, who is scheduled to file a statement on certain 
angles of the financial situation involved in the proposed reorgani- 
zation of the Denver & Rio Grande, stated that the work of 
reorganization is going ahead smoothly. 


Erir—Bond Extension Offered—President F. D. Underwood 
has sent a notice to holders of the $4,617,000 4%4 per cent third 
mortgage bonds, dated March 1, 1853, and due March 1, 1923, 
offering to extend the bonds for ten years at the same interest 
rate. 

l'rovision has been made by the Erie to provide Drexel & Co. 
and White, Weld & Co. with funds for the payment to the holders 
of the bonds of this issue of the sum of $42.50 for each $1,000 
principal amount of bonds extended. A notice issued by the 
bankers states that the extension privilege applies only to such 
holders of the bonds who deposit them on or before February 28. 


| OUISIANA RaILWAy & NAVIGATION CoMPANY OF TEXAS.—Asks 
-luthority to Operate Line—An application has been filed with 
the In erstate Commerce Commission on behalf of this company, 
which is to be organized to take over the line of the Sherman, 

revepert & Southern, together with certain trackage rights, 
formeriy operated by the Missouri, Kansas & Texas of Texas, 
anc euiherity is asked for the operation of the line from McKinney 
to Wascom, Texas, and by trackage over the Vitksburg, Shreve- 
port & Pacific into Shreveport, La., a distance of 181.95 miles. 
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LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE.—Equipment Trust Authorized—The 
Inverstate Commerce Commission has authorized this company to 
assume obligation and liability in respect of $6,300,000 of equip- 
mcnt trust certificates. 


\lissourI-KANSAS-TEXAS OF TEXAS.—Authorized to Issue Se- 
curilttes—-Tke Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a cer- 
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tificate and order authorizing the acquisition by this company of 
certain lines of railroad in connection with the reorganization of 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas System and also the issuance of 
$51,260,650 of general mortgage gold bonds and $1,400,000 of com- 
mon stock, 


New York & Erite.—Offer to Extend Bonds.—See Erie. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—Deny Report of Re- 
organization.—President E. J, Pearson, replying to a statement 
of the Babson Statistical Organization, Wellesley, Mass., to the 
effect that the New Haven was to go through a reorganization, 
says: “There is no reorganization under contemplation, none 
whatever.” 

E. J. Buckland, vice-president and general counsel, said that the 
New Haven would not require any financing until 1925 and then 
very little; that there would be no big financing necessary for the 
New Haven before 1930; that it had no floating or bank debt, 
and that it was paying its bills currently. 

According to the bulletin sent to New Haven investors, holders 
of the stock faced the probability of an assessment while holders 
of the company’s debenture bonds were to receive in exchange 
for their holdings “50 per.cent in new bonds and 50 per cent in 
new stock.” Stockholders who did not wish to go through a re- 
organization were advised to sell out. The compdny’s stock 
dropped on the report 3% points to 1834, after which it rallied, 
closing at 20.50 on Wednesday. 

The bulletin also stated that Homer Loring, who rehabilitated 
the Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway, would have an im- 
portant part in the reorganization of the New Haven. 


SEABOARD Air LINE.—Operations in 1922.—See article on 
another page of this issue entitled “Seaboard Net Earnings Im- 
prove in Recent Months.” 


SouTHERN Paciric—I. C. C. Approves Control of Central 
Pacific—See article on another page of this issue. 


WISCONSIN SOUTHERN.—A pplication to. Issue Stock.—Appli- . 
cation for a permit to issue $3,280,000 of stock of the Wisconsin 
Southern to finance a railroad between Casco Junction, Kewanee 
county, Wis., and Madison, has been filed with the Railroad Com- 
mission of Wisconsin by C. B. Smith of Fond du Lac. The con- 
struction plans of this company were reported in the construction 
column of the Railway Age of December 9. 


Dividends Declared 


Canadian Pacific.—Common, 2% per cent, quarterly; preferred, 2 per 
cent, semi-annually; beth payable March 31 to holders of record March 1. 

Chestnut Hill Railroad.—1% per cent, quarterly, payable March 5 to 
holders of record February 20. 

Delaware & Bound Brook.—2 per cent, quarterly, payable February 20 
to holders cf record February 9. 

Philadelphia, Germantown & Morristown.—3 per cent, payable March 5 
to holders of record February 20. 

Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ashtabula.—Preferred, 134 per cent, quarterly, 
payable March 1 to holders of record February 20. 

Southern Pacific Company.—1%4 per cent, quarterly, payable April 2 to 
holders of record February 28. : - 

Union Pacific—Common, 2% per cent, qt..rterly; preferred, 2 per cent; 
both payable April 2 to holders of record March 1. 


Trend of Railway Stock and Bond Prices 


Last Last 
Feb. 13 Week Year 
Average price of 20 representative 
CE I ack vekiavceccevaven 68.63 68.34 59.07 
Average price of 20 representative 
NE EE vcs vevcnw eee cones 85.51 85.50 82.23 


SENATOR LA FOLLETTE has introduced a resolution to require 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to report to Congress 
and, when Congress is not in session, to the President, 
monthly, the condition of railroad equipment as revealed by 
reports of the carriers and inspectors of the commission, the 
number of persons killed or injured upon the railroads and 
any other available data bearing on the physical condition of 
the railroads and their equipment, together with a statement 
of what action, if any, has been taken by the commission to 
remedy the situation. 
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Financial, Legal and Accounting 


M. D. Power, district claim agent of the Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at Ft. Wayne, Ind., has been given juris- 
diction over that part of the Grand Rapids division in the 
state of Indiana. 


Operating 


H. O. Hoffman has been appointed assistant to the general 
manager of the Mississippi Central with headquarters at 
Hattiesburg, Miss., in addition to his present duties as pur- 
chasing agent. 


O. E. Coyne has been appointed superintendent of the 
Illinois division of the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at 
Illmo, Mo., succeeding C. J. Brown, who has been acting 
superintendent. 


P. C. Omohundro has been appointed superintendent of 
telegraph of the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Rail- 
road with headquarters at Richmond, Va., succeeding T. R. 
Gooch, deceased. 


H. B. Meinhardt has been appointed supervisor of re- 
frigerator service of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with 
headquarters at Chicago. 


L. B. Benton has been appointed inspector of transporta- 
tion on the staff of the general manager of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, lines west of the Missouri river, with 
headquarters at Omaha, Neb. 


W. K. Etter, assistant to the vice-president of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquarters at Chicago, has been 
promoted to acting general manager of the Coast lines, with 
headquarters at Los Angeles, Cal., succeeding I. L. Hibbard, 
who has been granted leave of absence on account of sick- 
ness. G. W. Lupton, superintendent of terminals at San 
Francisco, Cal., has been promoted to assistant to the vice- 
president, with headquarters at Chicago, succeeding Mr. Etter. 


A. S. Payne has been appointed superintendent of the Nor- 
folk division of the Norfolk & Western with headquarters at 
Crewe, Va., succeeding D. F. Peters who has been trans- 
ferred in a similar capacity to the Scioto division with head- 
quarters at Portsmouth, Ohio. L. C. Ayers has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Shenandoah division with head- 
quarters at Roanoke, Va. W. L. Anglin has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the Norfolk division with head- 
quarters at Crewe. 


J. E. Crawford, chief engineer of the Norfolk & Western, 
with headquarters at Roanoke, Va., has been promoted to 
assistant general manager, with the same headquarters. J. T. 
Carey, general superintendent of the Western General divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Bluefield, W. Va., has been trans- 
ferred to the Eastern General division, with headquarters at 
Roanoke, succeeding E. A. Blake, who retired from active 
service. H. C. Weller, division superintendent, with head- 
quarters at Portsmouth, Ohio, has been promoted to general 
superintendent of the Western General division, with head- 
quarters at Bluefield, succeeding Mr. Carey. 


Traffic 


M. H. Dorsett has been appointed commercial agent of 
the Tampa Southern, with headquarters at Palmetto, Fla. 


W. A. B. Russel, division freight agent of the Canadian Na- 
tional, with headquarters at Calgary, Alta., has been trans- 
ferred to Saskatoon, Sask., succeeding B. R. Marsalles, who 
has resigned. R. C. Fair has been appointed division freight 


agent, with headquarters at Calgary, succeeding Mr. Russel. 
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H. A. Gebelein has been appointed general eastern freight 
agent of the Western Maryland with headquarters at New 
York, succeeding S. J. Lamoreux, resigned to engage in 
other business. 


M. M. Murray, auditor and assistant secretary of the 
Galveston, Houston & Henderson, with headquarters 
Galveston, Tex., has been appointed auditor and general 
freight and passenger agent, with the same headquarters. 


J. R. Koontz, assistant freight traffic manager of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquarters at Topeka, Kan., 
has been elected vice-president in charge of traffic of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., 
succeeding Alexander Hilton, who died on December 25. 
Mr. Koontz will assume his new duties on March 1. 


Mechanical 


C. Peterson, acting master mechanic of the Denver & Salt 
Lake, with headquarters at Denver, Col., has been appointed 
master mechanic. 


J. Butler, master mechanic of the Ann Arbor, with head- 
quarters at Owosso, Mich., has been promoted to superin- 
tendent of motive power, with the same headquarters. 


G. C. Goff has been appointed master mechanic of the 
Southern with headquarters at Spencer, N. C., succeeding 
B. McBride who has been transferred in a similar capacity 
to Charleston, S. C. 


E. Becker, master mechanic on the Chicago & North 
Western, with headquarters at Escanaba, Mich., has been ap- 
pointed master mechanic of the Green Bay & Western, the 
Kewaunee, Green Bay & Western and the Ahnapee & West- 
ern, with headquarters at Green Bay, Wis., succeeding T. J. 
McPherson, who has resigned. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


W. P. Wiltsee, principal assistant engineer of the Norfolk & 
Western, with headquarters at Roanoke, Va., has been pro- 
moted to acting chief engineer, with the same headquarters, 
succeeding J. E. Crawford, who has been promoted to assist- 
ant general manager. 


J. J. Crowe, signal inspector on the Canadian National, 
Western lines, with headquarters at Edmonton, Alta., has 
been promoted to signal supervisor of the Saskatchewan dis- 
trict, with headquarters at Saskatoon, Sask., succeeding F. J. 
Stinson, assigned to other duties. 


Purchasing and Stores 


A. Knodt, acting purchasing agent and storekeeper of the 
Denver & Salt Lake, with headquarters at Denver, Col., has 
been appointed purchasing agent and storekeeper. 


Special 


O. M. Davison, wage supervisor of the Kansas City 
Southern, with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., has been 
appointed supervisor of wages and working agreements, with 
the same headquarters. H. M. Ray, personnel assistant, with 
headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., has been appointed per- 
sonnel supervisor, with the same headquarters. The posi- 
tions of wage supervisor and personnel assistant have been 


abolished. 


Obituary 


John M. Culp, formerly vice-president of the Southern, 
died at his home at Washington, D. C., on February 12. 


C. E. Whitney, general secretary and treasurer of the Ordet 
of Railway Conductors, died on February 6 at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, from heart disease. He had been connected with the 
conductors’ organization as secretary since 1906. 
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